

















New 3 4*int 
on U.S. Savings Bonds 





arest 





The Treasury explains why the new ones you buy and the ones 


you own now are better than ever 











Q: How does the new 3'4% interest rate benefit me? 


A: With Series E Bonds, the rate turns $18.75 into 
$25.00 fourteen months faster than the old 
rate. Your savings increase faster, because your 
Bonds mature in just 7 years, 9 months. 

With Series H Bonds, the 10-year maturity 
period stays the same but more interest is paid 
ou each six months. With both E and H 
nds the new rate works out to 244% for the 
first year and a half; then a guaranteed 4% 
each year to maturity. 


Q: When did the new rate become effective? 
A: June 1, 1959. 


Q: Does the new rate change the Bonds I bought be- 
fore June 1, 1959? 

A: All older E and H Bonds pay more now—an 
extra 44% from now on, when held to maturity. 
The increase takes effect in the first full interest 
period after June 1. 


Q@: Will the Bonds I own automatically earn their 
new rate? 


A: Yes. You don’t need to do a thing—just hold 
on to your Bonds. 


Q@: When my E Bonds mature, will they keep on 
earning interest? 


: Yes. An automatic 10-year extension privilege 


went into effect along with the new interest 
rate. This means your E Bonds will automati- 
cally keep earning interest after maturity. 


: With the new interest rate, should I cash in my 


old Bonds and buy new ones? 


: No. The automatic %% increase makes it 


unnecessary —and in almost every case it is to 
your advantage to retain your present Bonds. 


: How safe are U.S. Savings Bonds? 
: Savings Bonds are an absolutely riskless way 


to save. The United States Government guar- 
antees the cash value of your Bonds will not 
drop, that it can only grow. 


: What if my Bonds should be lost, stolen or de- 


stroyed? 


: You can’t lose. Every Bond purchased is re- 


corded by the Treasury. If hw far happens to 
your Bonds they are replaced —free. 


: How doI help strengthen America’s peace power 


when I buy U.S. Savings Bonds? 


: Peace costs money —money for military strength 


and for science. And money saved by individu- 
als helps keep our economy sound. 


YOU SAVE MORE THAN MONEY WITH 


U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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BEHIND THE BY-LINES 





i ost oF the dates and names oncé committed to memory 
for a college course entitled “History of England from 1870 to 1914 
have faded from mind. But a name or two sticks with us. We 
can recall that the professor, in lecturing on that era, frequently 
discussed English history in terms of one of her great men— 
William Gladstone. We remember that Gladstone, as seen through 
the perspective of history, devoted his life to improving government. 
One of the problems of his day was the confusion and delay in 
obtaining justice in English courts. As Dickens prodded the jurists 
and the court system in his novels, so did Gladstone publicly 
argue for court reform. In 1873, Prime Minister Gladstone made a 
statement still widely quoted as a point of law that is hard to 
disagree with. Gladstone said: “Justice delayed is justice denied.” 
Today, in the United States, there are many who can bitterly 
agree that Gladstone’s maxim, while true, has not been accepted 
as a goad to courtroom efficiency. In too many places delay in 
obtaining justice has become the rule rather than the exception. But, 
as reported in Paul Friggins’ “Breakthrough in the Courts” 
(page 16), a pilot experiment in Philadelphia promises new hope 
for the man who doesn’t want to wait years to obtain 
justice under the law. 


”” 


W & Have KNowN that Chicago artist John Massey is an ardent 
advocate of simplicity. Our February cover is further evidence. John’s 
last cover for The Kiwanis Magazine appeared on the March, 1959 
issue. His austere red and black railroad semaphore design referred 
to an article in that issue about railroading problems. Other 
people besides us liked the semaphore. The March design was selected 
for exhibition at Chicago’s twenty-seventh annual Art Directors’ 
Show. This month John’s design is equally simple and equally 
far-reaching in its symbolic values: fifty tents represent scouting’s 
fifty years in the United States. When John first brought his 
artwork into the office, we were immediately reminded of our 
long-past scouting days. The fifty tents, aligned in military 
precision, might have been those pitched by our troop at its 
semi-annual camporee. (Our scoutmaster was a stickler on 
precision.) And somewhere among the tents at fire-proofed cooking 
sites, we saw ourself making a Mulligan stew over a blaze started 
with a fligt and a handful of shavings. We remembered, too, the year 
that it rained all during the camporee; but it didn’t matter because 
we were warm and dry in our tent, secure in the knowledge of 
“outdoor” techniques that scout- ae : ec 
ing had given us. The fifty tents BS 2  @ 
on. our cover seem appropriate : 


in another way as well. With VLIW) UNI ! Tht rm ll 

linear clarity, they could repre- DN ; HH Mun i th Mt 
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interest in scouting. Each of the 
fifty tents, as a symbol on a 
graph, would thus represent ! 
forty-two of the 2100 Kiwanis- 
sponsored scout troops. At the 
present rate of growth, we'll 
have to add another row of tents -BRRSS i! 
before too long. One aspect of //¥ | He hele a te bal Mal if 
scouting that our fifty tents can- vil 7 Prifty Vi VF 
not represent, however, is the RY 
movement’s total history, which, 
in Great Britain and Canada, be- 
(see BY-LINES page 2) 
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Free booklet 
shows how 
investing may 
help you 

be a better 
provider... 


If you’d like to do more for your family, 
perhaps you should consider investing. 


Responsibilities grow as a family grows. 
One way to help meet those responsibilities 
is with interest from bonds or dividends 
from stocks. Many of America’s 12 million 
shareowners are helping their families and 
themselves this way. 


Investing, however, is not a certain road 
to financial success. Security prices go up 
and down, and sometimes a company may 
not pay dividends or interest. Most careful 
investors reduce the risk by adhering to 
these simple rules: 


1. Invest only money not needed for regu- 
lar living expenses or emergencies 


2. Get facts about a company before in vest- 
ing in it. 

3. Get advice from a Member Firm of the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


If the future wants and needs of your family 
concern you, we suggest you write for our 
booklet, ‘DIVIDENDS OVER THE YEARS.” It 
answers many questions about investing. 
Moreover, it gives the records of more than 
400 stocks on the New York Stock Exchange 
that have paid a dividend every year from 
25 to 112 years. 


You'll learn more about how investing might 
help you be a better provider. 


Own your share of American business 


Members New York 
Stock Exchange 


For offices of Members nearest you, 
look under New York Stock Exchange in the 
stock broker section of the ‘‘Yellow Pages.” 


| SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. Mail toa Mem- | 
| ber Firm of the Stock Exchange, ortothe | 
| New York Stock Exchange, Dept. D-90, | 
| P. O. Box 1070, New York 1, N.Y. | 
| Please send me, free, “DIVIDENDS OVER | 
| THE YEARS, a basic guide for common | 
| stock investment.” | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 


Name 





Address 








Broker, if any 














Kiplinger Tells How 
to Make Your Money 
Grow with the Boom 


How to live better and make more money in going into. How to set up an inflation-proof 


these exciting boom years is explained in retirement program. Smart money-making, 
detail in a special study by W. M. Kiplinger, money-savirg plans for people on fixed in- 
famous business analyst and Washington comes, smal] businessmen, investors, young 
authority couples, heads of families everything 


This timely volume is called, ‘How to 


Make More Money in the 


you need to know to come out of the boom 


Boom Years with your future secure. 


Ahead."’ It shows you scores of ways you A copy is being made available to you 
ean capitalize on money-making opportuni- FREE with a 13-week trial subscription to 
ties arising from expanding population, new The Kiplinger Letter—both together for 


products, new leisure, new methods of doing only $4 (Full value $7.95. You save $3.95 


business by acting now). 

You get specific directions showing smart The Kiplinger Letter every Monday morn- 
ways to handle details of your income, ing supplies key information you need— 
savings, job, business, investments, retire- inflationary signals to watch for, business 
ment to make your money grow, protect activity and trends, new legislation, labor, 
your capital, your savings, from inflation. taxes, prices, new products — any significant 

For example: How to safeguard the buy- development. Keeps you posted on how to 
ing power of your dollars. Which businesses ride safely and profitably through today’s 
will gain — which lose in years ahead. Where exciting times protect your business and 
the boom towns of tomorrow will be. New | personal interests 
ways to raise capital for a business. High Just tear out this ad and return it to us 
pay jobs of the future in business, govern- today. Attach check for $4, or tell us to bill 
ment, overseas. How to get more out of | you. Either way you get FREE book plus 
your mortgage, real estate, insurance. Plan- 13-week trial of The Kiplinger Letter. (Offer 
ning now to get your children into over- open to new subscribers only.) Address The 


crowded colleges. What securities will bene- Kiplinger Washington Letter, Room 4603, 
fit by the boom. Franchise businesses worth 1729 H Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 







Easily Seats 10 
(5 on each side) 











NEW Automatic Locking 

Exclusive “jacknife” action snaps pedesta 
in ploce, or flat for folding 

NEW Super Frame 

Underframe solidly tied at 14 vital spots 
NEW Wear Proof Edge 

Anodized aluminum lip moviding, seal 
pinned. Super-bond steel corners 
TABLES ARE ALL-NEW 

Not just improved. No price increase, same 
discounts ond terms 





FOLDING CHAIRS 

ALL STEEL and many styles 
and sizes. Direct prices, spe 
cial discounts 





TRUCKS FOR 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 


For moving 
and storing. Smooth 
rolling. 7 models ond sizes 

















Tempered 















Masonite Top, 
FOLD-KING ming 
MODEL K-3 axed, tain- 
30x96 inches resistant. 
30 inches high 
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DIRECT FACTORY PRICES, DISCOUNTS, TERMS 
Churches, Schools, Clubs, Societies, and all Organizations 
if you are on the Kitchen or Purchasing Committee of your church, edu- 
cational, fraternal or social group, you will want to know more about ov 
New Monroe Fold-King Banquet Tables, as well as other Monroe outstand- 
ing, exclusive dining, recreational and service equipment. Tables for every 
vse, Folding Chairs, Table and Chair Trucks, Portable Partitions. Folding 
Risers ond Platforms, etc. Join over 55,000 other institutions and orgonizo- 
tions who own and recommend Monroe Folding Tables and other superb 
specicities. Mail Coupon, write, wire or phone us today for catalog, prices, 
discounts, terms 








—_ 
NEW 1960 f moNRoE COMPANY, 16 Church $?, Colfax, lowe | 
! 


Send big Monroe 1960 catalog, prices, discou rts. 


FOLD *KING me 
CATALOG i Nome of church or organization... . 6.6.65 cece eceecs | 











BY-LINES 
(from page 1) 


gins before 1910. A firm link remains 
nonetheless between those pre- 
United States days of scouting and 
today. As they did when we were 
attending camporee some years ago, 
and as they will in 1960, each tent 
will more than likely contain at least 
one well-thumbed and smudged copy 
of the official scout handbook. That 
book is based on Baden-Powell’s 
Aids to Scouting, which was written 
under unusual circumstances, as re- 
lated in “The Book That Started 
Scouting’ by William W. Trask 
(page 32). 

In the United States the handbook 
went through five editions and forty- 
nine years as the Handbook for Boys. 
This year the newly-revised, sixth 
edition is re-titled Boy Scout Hand- 
book and will occupy a prominent 
place in camporee tents, furnishing, 
as it has since 1899, a wealth of prac- 
tical information. 


We NOTED, in a 
quick check of a 
somewhat dusty 
fifth edition 
handbook, that 
there is no merit 
badge for dog 
mushing. Not 
that we would 
qualify for that 
award. But scout 
Eddie Mayo of Graehl, Alaska is 
number one candidate for that merit 
badge if and when dog mushing be- 
comes a popular scout activity. Ed- 
die, a member of the Midnight Sun 
District Boy Scout Troop 648, is the 
North American Junior Dog Musher 
champion. Eddie and his five-dog 
team have won the event for three 
consecutive years. His troop is spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Fair- 
banks. 





We nappen to be both a camera fan 
and a water addict. Author Alfred 
Balk evidently knew that when he 
submitted to us his article “Florida’s 
Extraordinary Gardener” (page 36). 
How could we resist including it in 
our February issue? Especially at a 
time when a camera fan and water 
addict in Chicago sees mostly snow 
and grey skies. Vicarious as the plea- 
sure may be, the information on 
Florida’s Cypress Gardens is a wel- 
come relief from mid-winter 
doldrums. Then too, Kiwanians con- 
vention-bound to Miami-Miami 
Beach in June may find enough of 
interest in the article to put Cypress 
Gardens on their Florida travel itin- 
erary. R. B. J. 
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a 100°/o PROFIT PLAN 


exclusively for 


KIWANIS 


A delicious, golden toasted peanut brittle man- 
vfectured only for Kiwanis Clubs. Made from 
the finest ingredients plump golden peanuts 
and rich crunchy candy vacuum sealed for fresh- 
ness with Reynolds Wrap. You make 100% prof- 
it on each sale. The selling price is $1.00 for 
each box. Your fund raising compaign gets the 
50c profit on each box A sample box of 
this peanut brittle will be sent to your club for 


inspection (and tasting) without obligation 


Write to: 
W. H. WEATHERLY CO. 
Elizabeth City. N 


YOU CAN SAVE 
YOUR HEARING! 


The United States Public Health 
Service has published a booklet 
of vital interest to all who care 
about their hearing. This book- 
let, entitled “How to Protect 
Your Hearing,” tells what can 
cause a loss of hearing, and how 
to guard against losing your 
hearing. It offers valuable sug- 
gestions to those who have suf- 
fered a hearing loss. It explains 
the problems of hearing difficul- 
ties in children. To obtain a free 
copy of this reliable, authorita- 
tive booklet, simply fill out the 
coupon below. 


r~~~~-FREE BOOKLET-~--~. 


For your free copy of “How to Protect ! 
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; Your Hearing,” plus descriptive litera- ; 
y ture on Zenith Hearing Aids, just write: i 
; Zenith Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 650 ; 
i 6501 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 35, ll. i 
' ' 
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NASSAU 
WEST INDIES 
S. AMERICA 


100% AIR CONDITIONED 
% BAHAMA STAR 


(FORMERLY AROSA STAR) 


to NASSAU Fri. July 1 
and Every Mon. and Fri. (5 PM) 


3 - DAY All-Expense from $54, 


100% AIR CONDITIONED 


%s YARMOUTH rebuilt 1959 

7-DAY si-txpense trom *130. 

Sails PORT ANTONIO! 
Gs 

Seay 2 seston. “s 

4PM NASSAU Bahamas 


Other 7¢10+12+ 15-DAY Cruises 
TO: Port Antonio, Kingston, JAMAICA; Dominican 
Republic, Nassau, Puerto Rico, Haiti, Trinidad, 
Virgin Islands, Guadeloupe, Curacao, Colombia, 
Panama Canal, San Bias Islands, Barbados. 


racagnrayty wee wow COnr’., 


Box 882 


Open daily, 8:30 am te § 














RETIRED KIWANIAN 
ffers fruits of thirty successful years 
as Publicity Counsellor in New York City through 


PUBLICITY COURSE BY MAIL 


May I send you free folder? 


ALLAN P. AMES, 923 N. Barcelona Street, 
Pensacola, Florida 














NO MONEY DOWN! 


HOME: 
rl 9 SITES 
$395 


Lovely \% acre sites in Central Florida hills, 
lake, grove area $395, no money down, 
$10 a month ¢« Suburb of Ocala, high and 
dry « Streets, utilities « 22 miles to Gulf 
Beaches « Fish, hunt ¢ Invest or retire. 
FREE color folder « Write Dept. 605-G 
Rainbow Park, Box 521, Ocala, Fla. 
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Begs to Differ 


..I have just finished reading Albert 
Q. Maisel’s article “Why Some Hospi- 
tals Are Losing Money,” which appeared 
in the October issue. The subtitle of the 
article states “State, city, and county 
welfare departments won't pay for in- 
digent patients, so hospitals must.” 

The article goes on to cite the entire 
negative side of the question, leaving 
the reader with the impression that wel- 
fare departments don’t pay their bills, 
or at least not in full. 

I beg to differ with Mr. Maisel. There 
are welfare departments that pay their 
debts in full. In Minnesota the county 
welfare departments pay either on the 
billed rate (same as private patients) or 
on the per diem cost as determined by the 
Minnesota Hospital Service Association 
(a private insurance company). 

In the county welfare department I 
work for, we paid $273,304.63 for medi- 
cal care in 1958 for our old age assis- 
tance recipients. Thirty-one per cent of 
this money went for hospital care. 

In Minnesota the welfare departments 
get no reduction in medical care unless 
this reduction is voluntary with the 
particular vendor. 

I feel that Mr. Maisel should have 
done a bit more research into the prob- 
lem te portray a true picture, rather 
than only one side. 

Roland F. Winterfeldt 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Fergus Falls, Minnesota 


Interest in Logopedics 

..Among our club’s favorites in The 
Kiwanis Magazine are “Club Clinic,” the 
editorial, and Story Behind the Class- 
ification. 

We especially enjoyed reading the 
interesting “Classification Number 78” 
in the November, 1959 issue, covering 
the work of Dr. Martin Palmer at the 
Institute of Logopedics in Wichita, 
Kansas. We are quite interested in this 
work in the Douglas area and were 
amazed to learn of the outstanding suc- 
cess of this school. 

J. Richard Heisey 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Douglas, Arizona 


A Growth of Responsibility 

..."Our Costly Counties,” in the No- 
vember, 1959 issue of The Kiwanis 
Magazine, is very well written and fac- 
tually accurate, but we beg to suggest 
that you have almost completely missed 
the point that county government, in the 
past decade or two, has enjoyed a tre- 
mendous revitalization and is rapidly 
becoming one of the most important 
units of government in the country 
today. 

For example, from October, 1951 to 
October, 1957, county government in the 
United States as reflected in the num- 
ber of full-time employees has increased 
38 per cent. For comparison purposes, 
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in the same period of time municipal 
government in the United States has 
increased 19 per cent. 

This growth is in part caused by the 
normal growth of population. By far the 
most significant part of the growth, 
however, is caused by the fact that the 
citizens are turning to their counties for 
new and increased services. 

Traditionally counties have been 
merely administrative arms of the state 
government and have locally adminis- 
tered state-wide responsibilities such as 
courts, elections, record keeping, pub- 
lic welfare, roads, and some law en- 
forcement. Now, however, we find our 





counties engaged in a massive way in 
functions that once were considered 
strictly municipal. These include police 
and fire protection, water supply, sew- 
age disposal, planning, industrial devel- 
opment, zoning, civil defense, public 
health, mental health out-patient clinics, 
hospitals, airports, and even urban re- 
newal. 

Not only are counties administering 
these new programs but they are ad- 
ministering them, in general, extremely 
well. We can point to specific counties 
in big numbers in all parts of the coun- 
try that are every bit as well organized, 
administered, and efficiently operated as 
any units of government in the United 
States—federal, state, or local. 

It is certainly true that many of the 
faults that you find with county govern- 
ment in your article still exist. It is true 
that in many counties the ballot is still 
very long; many of the county offices 
are supported on the fee system, and 
there has not been as rapid an introduc- 
tion of modern management techniques 
as has been witnessed in some other 
units of local government. 

You must, however, consider for a 
moment that counties that were origi- 
nally set up to do one job are being 
called upon to do that one job plus 
others and that the structure as man- 
dated by the states has not kept pace 
with the change. Remember that this is 
not always the fault of county officials. 
It takes effort and time to get enabling 
legislation through a state legislature. 

Your concluding sentences terminated 
on a very hopeful note. Our position is 
that this revival has progressed to a far 
greater extent than your information 
would lead you to believe. We agree 
with you, however, that much remains 
to be done. 

With your first article as a start, may 
we respectfully suggest that you now 
follow up in the form of trying to rally 
Kiwanis for a united, concerted effort 
to help county officials streamline coun- 
ty government along the lines that you 
have indicated. 

Bernard F. Hillenbrand 
Executive Director 
National Association of 
County Officials 
Washington, D. C. 
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Bass Fishermen will 
Say I'm Crazy... 
until they try 
my method! 


But, after an honest trial, if you’re 
at all like the other men to whom I’ve 





told my strange plan, you'll guard it with your last breath. 


Don’tjump at conclusions. I’m not a manufacturer of 
any fancy new lure. I have no reels or lines to sell. I'm 
a professional man and make a on. 3 in my pro- 
fession. But my all-absorbing hobby is fishing. And, 

uite by accident, I’ve discovered how to go to waters 
that most fishermen say are fished out and come in 
with a good catch of the biggest bass that you ever 
saw. The savage old bass that got so big, because they 
were “wise” to every ordinary way of fishing. 

This METHOD is NOT spinning, trolling, casting, 
fly fishing, trot line fishing, set line fishing, hand line 
fishing, live bait fishing, jugging, netting, trapping, 
or seining. No live bait or prepared bait is used. You 
can carry all of the equipment you need in one hand. 

The whole method can be learnedin twegty minutes 
—twenty minutes of fascinating reading. All the ex- 
tra equipment you need, you can buy locally at a cost 
of less than a dollar. Yet with it, you can come in after 
an hour or two of the greatest excitement of your 
life, with a stringer full. Not one or two miserable 12 
or 14 inch over-sized keepers — but five or six real 
beauties with real poundage behind them. The kind 
that don’t need a word of explanation of the profes- 
sional skill of the man who caught them. Absolutely 
legal, too—in every state. 

This amazing method was developed by a little 
group of professional fishermen. Though they were 
public guides, they rarely divulged their method to their 
patrons. They used it only when fishing for their own 
tables. It is possible that no man on your waters has 
ever seen it, ever heard of it, or ever used it. And 
when you have given it the first trial, you will be as 
closed-mouthed as a man who has suddenly discovered 
a gold mine. Because with this method you can fish with- 
in a hundred feet of the best fishermen in the county 


and pull in ferocious big ones while they come home 
em pty handed. Nospecial skill is required. The method 
is just as deadly in the hands of a novice as in the 
handsof an old timer. My method will be disclosed only 
to those menin each area who will give me their word 
of honor not to give the method to anyone else. 

Send me your name. Let me tell you how you can 
try out this deadly method of bringing in big bass from 
your local waters. Let me tell you why I let you try 
out my unusual method for the whole fishing season 
without risking a penny of your money. Send your 
name for details of my money-back trial offer. 
There is no charge for this information, now or at any 
other time. Just your name is all I need. But I guar- 
antee that the information I send you will make you 
a complete skeptic—auntil you decide to try my method! 
And then, your own catches will fill you with disbelief. 
Send your name, today. This will be fun. 


ERIC P. FARE, Highland Park 1, Ill. 


Eric P. Fare, Highland Park 1, Ill. 
| Dr. Mr. Fare: Send me complete information 
without any charge and without the slightest ob- 
} ligation. Tell me how I can learn your method of 
catching big bass from waters many say are 
| ‘fished out,”’ even when the old timers are report- 
| ing “No Luck.” 





| Name 





| Address 
| Oe Zone.__.. State......--. | 





—Now is the Time to Plan Your 
Fund-Raising Projecto for 1960 





And, NOW is the time to get all 
the amazing facts about the 
""MONEY MIRACLES” of KIWANIS DATES 


Learn how your Club can raise Hun- 
dreds of Dollars this year—and every 
year—without making an initial invest- 
ment of any kind, and without risking 


ONE CENT of your Club funds. 


Learn how your Club can also enjoy “‘con- 
tinuing profits” the year ’round—long 
after your project has been completed. 


We furnish everything needed to make 


Send today for the 16mm, 
sound-color Kiwanis Date 
Film. Enjoy a delightful 


SANTA MONICA 

KIWANIS CLUB CHARITIES 
P. O. Box 813 

Santa Monica, California 


your project successful. Proven Sales 
Suggestions—Newspaper Ad Mats to- 
gether with proven publicity plans makes 
it possible for any Kiwanis Club—Large 
or Small—to realize Hundreds of Dollars 
profit each and every year. 


Clip and mail the coupon today—and 
complete details will reach you by return 
mail. No obligation, of course. 





Please send complete details of the KIWANIS DATE fund-raising 
Also send us the Kiwanis Date Film for our program of 





Kiwanis program (22 min- project 
utes) and learn how your 
fund-raising problems can . 
be solved quickly and easily NAME 
with KIWANIS DATES. 

CLUB 
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PERSONAL SPONSORSHIP 
PROGRAM FOR 1960 INTRODUCED 


Tue INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE on 
Kiwanis Education and Fellowship has 
announced that a personal sponsorship 
program for new and inactive members 
will receive primary attention in 1960. 
Throughout the year, according to 
Peter Noble Lombard, M.D., Committee 
chairman, clubs will be urged to assign 
older members as working-sponsors of 
new members and as liaison workers 
between the club and its inactive mem- 
bers 

The Committee hopes for at least 
three direct benefits from the new pro- 
gram: (1) More thorough assimilation 
of new members with their club; (2) 
rededication of inactive members to 
Kiwanis work; and (3) re-education of 
the sponsors in Kiwanis aims and ideals. 


Birthdays These clubs celebrate 
anniversary dates from February 16 
through March 15. 


40th | Washington, February 18 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma, February 18 
Johnson City, Tennessee, February 18 
Eigin, Illinois, February 19 


SOUR er rnnertvenn, troy 16 


30th ee 





25th Bis ene, thane; Aaiuaie & 





A roundup of late happenings 


in the world of Kiwanis. 


NEW VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE BULLETINS OFFERED 


Eight new bulletins designed for use by chairmen and members of vocational 
guidance committees will become available to clubs in February. Their contents 
include suggested vocational guidance projects and step-by-step data for carrying 
out the projects. The bulletins are offered free of charge to all clubs that request 
them from the General Office. Their titles and numbers are as follows: 

> Bulletin #7 “Programs for Meeting Teacher Shortages”: This bulletin (which 
replaces the Teacher Recruitment Kit) explains how Kiwanis clubs may continue 
their efforts to combat teacher shortages, suggesting, for example, ways for young 
people to learn the requirements and opportunities of the teaching profession. 

> Bulletin #9 “Suggested Programs and Projects for the Vocational Guidance 
Committee”: As a guide to year-round vocationai guidance work, this bulletin 
includes a month-by-month list of projects designed to help students. 

> Bulletin #14 “Sources of Scholarship Information”: Students often ask Kiwanis 
clubs for assistance in obtaining scholarships. This new bulletin gives club commit- 
tees a ready list of scholarship reference books. 

> Bulletin #15 “Teacher Recognition Programs”: As a means of making teaching 
a more attractive career, Kiwanis clubs can, for instance, invite new teachers to a 
meeting and help them get acquainted in the community. 

> Bulletin #16 “Day-on-the-Job”: Drawing on their own experience as business 
and professional men, Kiwanians can give vocational guidance by making it pos- 
sible for students to spend a day-on-the-job in shops or offices. This bulletin ex- 
plains how such a day can be organized. 

> Bulletin #17 “Career Film Guide”: As a visual aid to guidance programs, films, 
such as Dynamic Careers Through Agriculture, offer attractive presentations. 
Bulletin #17 lists and describes available films. 

> Bulletin #18 “The Science Fair”: With growing science-fair sponsorship by 
Kiwanis, this bulletin outlines not only organization of a fair but also describes 
how local winners can compete in the annual National Science Fair. 

> Bulletin #19 “Agricultural Careers Day”: In an effort to dispel the notion that 
farming is the only career in agriculture, clubs can use this bulletin to aid in 
setting up a day designed to inform students of the wide variety of careers in the 
agri-business field. 

In reviewing the eight new bulletins, Jim Moler, chairman of the International 
Committee on Vocational Guidance, said that the new material is intended to 
stimulate clubs to initiate vocational guidance programs and then guide them once 
programs are chosen. 





When President-elect Joseph O. Tally Jr. visited Past International President 
Donald T. Forsythe in Carthage, Illinois, Joe’s eye caught two appropriate signs. 
Intersecting with Kiwanis Street is Fayette Street. Joe’s hometown is Fayette- 
ville, North Carolina. Flanking President-elect Joe are Lieutenant Governor 
Marv Himmel, Division 1, Ilinois-Eastern Iowa District (left) and Don Forsythe 
(right). The street signs are a newly-completed project of the Carthage club. 
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VITASAFE CORP. 
23 West Glet Street, 
New York 23, N. ¥. 


a te 


Yo. Lacep your gnerous n-ikfer ender the 
Vitasafe as advertised in <4 


y ...then 
MAIL POSTCARD 
TODAY! 
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ometimes | couldn't blame my little boy for 
S wondering. It seemed as though the only thing 
my husband enjoyed was SLEEP! 

Night after night my husband came home from 
work completely worn out — nervous and irritable. 
He often skipped supper and fell right into bed 
What kind of companionship was this for his chil- 
dren, his friends, his wife? 

Frankly, | was worried. My husband used to be 
such an active, energetic man. But for some reason 
he now seemed too tired to do anything. Even on 
weekends, when other men went places and had 
fun with their families—he complained of being just 
too tired! | wondered what | could do to help him 

One day | saw a Vitasafe ad in a magazine 
It said that some men, just like my husband, could 


VTE nem os 


Why Does Daddy 
o Much? 





easily lose their natural pep and energy, feel worn- 
out and run-down, act nervous and irritable be- 
cause of a prolonged deficiency of essential vita- 
mins and minerals in their diets. The ad revealed 
that thousands of otherwise normally healthy peo- 
ple had increased their pep and vitality through 
the famous Vitasafe Plan. Maybe this Plan could 
help My husband too. 

| sent for the 30-day trial supply of Vitasafe 
High-Potency Capsules that was offered, and when 
they arrived, my husband started taking just one a 
day. Before long he was acting like his old self 
again — peppy, energetic, and wide awake! 

If you'd like to help your husband as | did 
mine, mail the postcard below for a 30-day trial 
supply of proven Vitasafe High-Potency Capsules 
without risking a penny! 












A dramatization posed by professional models 


FREE 30 days supply High-Potency Capsules 


LIPOTROPIC FACTORS, VITAMINS and MINERALS 


Safe, Nutritional Formula Containing 27 Proven Ingredients: Glutamic Acid, Choline, Inositol, Methio- 
nine, Citrus Bioflavonoid, 11 Vitamins (Including Blood-Building Biz and Folic Acid) Plus 11 Minerals 


To prove to you the remarkable advantages of the 


Vitasate Plan we will send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high-potency VITASAFE C.1 
CAPSULES so you can discover for yourself how mucl 


stronger, happier and peppier you may feel after a few 
days’ trial! Just one of these capsules each day supplies 
your body with over twice the minimum adult daily re- 
quirements of Vitamins A, C, and D five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of Vitamin B-1 and the 
full concentration recommended by the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council for the other 
four important vitamins! I ipsule contains the amaz- 
ing Vitamin B-12 — one of the most remarkable nutrients 
science has yet discovered—a vitamin that actually helps 
strengthen your blood and nourish your body organs. 








MEN RECEIVE IN EACH DAILY VITASAFE CAPSULE: 
Chotine | Niacin Amide 40 me 
Bitartate admg | Calcium 
Inositol 5S me Pantothenrate ime 
@1- Methionine « | Vitamin E 21 
« Folie Acid 05 me 
Calcium © 
Phosphorus 58 mg 
iron & 
12,500 USP Units Cobalt ime 
Vitamin D Copper ‘ 
l »USP Ur Manganese 
Vitamin C « Molybdenum 
Vitamin B « lodine 
Vitamin B, 25 me Potassium 
Vitamin B, ) e Zine 
Vitamin B 2 . Magnesium 





We invite you te compare the richness of vhis formula 
with any other vitamin and mineral preparation j 


ALSO AVAILABLE, A VITASAFE PLAN WITH A 
SLIGHTLY DIFFERENT FORMULA FOR od 





CHECK POSTCARD IF DESIRED. 








@'9se viTASArE CORP. @-viTASAFE™ PEG. Tm 





Glutamic Acid, an important protein constituent de- 
rived from natural wheat gluten, is also included in 
Vitasafe Capsules. And to top off this exclusive formula, 
each capsule now brings you an important dosage o 
Citrus Bioflavonoid. This formula is so complete it is 
available nowhere else at this price! 


WHY YOU MAY NEED THESE 
SAFE HIGH-POTENCY CAPSULES 


As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 
discovered that not only is a daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or another, absolutely indi 


spensable for proper health . . . but some people actually 
need more than the average daily requirements estab 


lished by the Food and Nutrition Board of the National 


Research Council. If you are a normally healthy person 
but tire easily ...if you work under pressure, subject 
to the stress of- travel, worry and other strains, with 
resulting improper eating habits then you may be 


one of the people who needs this extra supply of vita- 
mins. In that case, VITASAFE C.F. CAPSULES may 
be “just what the doctor ordered” — because they 
contain the most frequently recommended food sup- 
plement formula for people in this category! 


POTENCY AND PURITY GUARANTEED 

There is no mystery to vitamin potency. As you prob- 
ibly know, the U.S. Government strictly controls each 
vitamin manufacturer and requires the exact quantity 
of each vitamin and mineral to be clearly stated on the 
label. This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! When you use VITA- 
SAFE C.F. CAPSULES you cansbe sure you're getting 
exactly what the labei states ... pure ingredients whose 
beneficial effects have been proven time and again! 


HOW AMAZING PLAN SLASHES VITAMIN PRICES 

With your free 30-day supply of Vitasafe High-Potency 
Capsules you will also receive complete details regarding 
the benefits of an amazing new Plan that provides you 
regularly with all the factory-fresh vitamins and minerals 
you will need. By participating in the Vitasafe Plan now 
you are never under any obligation! When you have re 
eived your first 30-day trial supply, simply take one 
VITASAFE Capsule every day to prove that this formula 
can help you as it is helping so many others. But you 
remain the sole judge. If you are not completely satis- 
fied, and do not wish to receive any additional vitamins; 


simply let us know by writing us before the next monthly 
shipme nt or you can use the handy instruction card 
ve will provide and no future shipments will be sent 


Yes, you are under no purchase obligation ever; you may 
cancel future shipments at any time! 

But if you are delighted — as so many people already 
ire you don’t do a thing and you will continue to re- 
eive fresh, additional shipments regularly every month 

for just as long as you wish, automatically and on time 

at the low Plan rate of only $2.78 plus a few cents 
shipping for each full month supply. You take no risk 
whatsoever you may drop out of this Plan any time 
you wish without spending an extra penny, by simply 
notifying us of your decision a few days before your next 
monthly shipment. Take advantage of our generous offer! 
Mail postcard now! 


A VITASAFE PLAN FOR WOMEN 
Women may also suffer from lack of pep, energy 
and vitality due to nutritional deficiency. If there is 
such a lady in your house, you will do her a favor 
by bringing this announcement to her attention. 
Just have her check the “Women’s Plan” box in the 


postcard 








Mail Postcard To VITASAFE CORPORATION, 23 West 61st Street, New York 23, N.Y. 
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IN CANADA: 394 Symington Avenue, Toronto 9, Ontario 








: Here's a unique opportunity... . 


eee eeweeeeaeeweweeeeeneeeeeeeeereee 


own a high-profit 
second business 
that runs itself! 


Open a Philco-Bendix Self-Service 
Laundry Store! Many store owners, ex- 
ecutives, professional people—businessmen 
of all kinds—are going into the self-service 
laundry business. The reasons are obvious. 
Many of these new-type laundry stores are 
delivering a 25% return on a small capital 
investment, 





Here are some of the facts: The coin- 
operated laundry business is one of the 
fastest-growing businesses in the country. 
Customers simply come into the store, wash 
and dry their clothes in metered machines 
and leave. 


Minimum supervision required. A coin- 
operated laundry needs no attendant. Only 
a couple of hours a week are required to 
empty the coin boxes and supervise eff- 
cient operation, There are no credit prob- 
lems — strictly a cash business. Machine 
repair and daily maintenance can be con- 
tracted to local people. An owner can spend 
full time with his regular business or prac- 
tice and let the coin store run itself, 


Why are they so successful? Philco- 
Bendix coin-operated laundry stores offer 
a customer up to 65% saving over attended- 
type wash-and-dry service. They are con- 
venient for busy people because they re- 
main open 24 hours a day, seven days a 
They give customers a chance to do 
-their own way. 


week, 
their own washing 


Small initial investment. The cost of 
opening one of these stores equipped with 
Phileo-Bendix Commercial Washers, the 
only complete line of commercial washers 
engineered for coin use, is surprisingly low. 
Only a small initial investment is required. 
The balance may be financed through 
Philco Finance Corporation. Return is so 
rapid that many investors amortize the 
total cost within a year. 


Act now! Investigate this exciting business 
opportunity today! Send the coupon for 
full data on business locations in your area 
and help in all phases of planning, financ- 
ing and promoting a successful coin store. 


COMMERCIAL 
LAUNDRY SALES 


Philco-Bendix Com- 
mercial Laundry Equip- 
ment is brought to you 
by Philco Corporation. 


PHILCO 


BENDIX 





PHILCO CORPORATION 
Commercial Laundry Adv., Dept. K-2 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


= 


Phileo-Bendix Commercial Laundry Equip- 
ment, also the name of my local distributor. 


Name 








Address... 
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Please send me information right away on | 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 6) 


BUOYANT BRIEFS 

FATHER AND SON memberships in the 
same club are common enough. Often 
both serve as club officers. Jim Smith, 
Fontana, California and his son, Cliff 
Smith, Capital City club, Austin, Texas 
can’t claim to be members of the same 
club. They can claim, however, the dis- 
tinction of holding similar offices during 
1960. Father Jim is a lieutenant gover- 
nor, California- Nevada-Hawaii District, 
and son Cliff is a lieutenant governor, 
Texas-Oklahoma District. 


Wuen Ben W. Martin of the Stillwater, 
Oklahoma club arrived at a _ recent 
ladies’ night program, he was surprised 
to find his entire family and friends 
already seated at the head table. What 
followed was a this-is-your-life pro- 
gram in honor of Ben, who was retiring 
after nine years’ service as club secre- 
tary-treasurer. As it turned out, his 
family and friends were needed to help 
carry home a weighty bag containing 
$100 in pennies. It was pointed out by 
the board of directors that since Ben 
had charge of the treasury for nine 
years, he would probably feel more at 
home with a little loose change jingling 
in his pockets. 


Frep McLeop, inter-club chairman of 
the Cadillac, Michigan club, came up 
with an idea that may keep Michigan 
clubs on the move—unless one of them 
develops a fondness for Maggie the pig. 
The Cadillac club delivered Maggie to 
the Grayling, Michigan club, with an 
inter-club proclamation from 1959 Gov- 
ernor Sid Main, Michigan District. To 
transfer Maggie to another club, four 
or more Grayling club members must 
personally deliver Maggie to a club at 
least fifty miles distant and then get 
the proclamation signed, certifying the 
number of members, number of miles, 
and Maggie’s weight on arrival. While 
each club keeps Maggie, she must be 
fed and given a bath each day. Nine 
members of the Cadillac club drove 


sixty-nine miles to Grayling to start 
Maggie on the journey that will end 
when the young pig’s weight reaches 
225 pounds. 


In Rocuester, New York three brothers, 
one son, and one uncle get together to 
talk over Kiwanis projects. But when 
they do, they are likely to talk about 
different projects, for the five are mem- 
bers of three Rochester clubs. Brothers 
Leonard and Albert Pilaroscia belong to 
the Lakeshore-Rochester club, while 
brother Rocco serves as secretary-treas- 
urer of the Northwest club. Leonard’s 
son, Leonard junior, is secretary of the 
Northwest club, and August Cesare, an 
uncle of the three Pilaroscia brothers, 
is a board member of the Northeast 
club. 





DEATHS 

Raymond Robbins, Athens, 
Texas; governor, Texas-Oklahoma 
District, 1943, International trus- 
tee, 1951-1953. 

Harry O. Hoffman, Hattiesburg, 
Mississippi; governor, Louisiana- 
Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 
trict, 1937. 

John M. Walter, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin; governor, Wisconsin- 
Upper Michigan District, 1957. 

Vern Allphin, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa; governor, Nebraska-Iowa 
District, 1947. 











KIWANIANS IN THE NEWS 

>» Wendell J. Brown, Des Moines, Iowa: 
Elected National President of United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations. 

>» Marion G. Kudlick, Chicago, Illinois: 
Elected president of the National Ad- 
vocates Society, a lawyer’s association. 
> Dr. Karl E. Limper, Oxford, Ohio: 
Named dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences, Miami University, Oxford, 
Ohio. 

>» Wallace O. Duvall, Atlanta, Georgia: 
Elected president of US Savings and 
Loan League. 





DOES YOUR CLUB HAVE ONE OF THESE? 








TELL 


ME , DOES YOUR CLUB SEND UNDERPRIVILEGED KIDS To CAMP? 
DOES YOUR CLUB TAKE BUS LOADS OF KIDS To BASEBALL GAMES ? DOES 
YOUR CLUB SPONSOR ALITTLE LEAGUE TEAM? DOES YouR CLUB _ 





















THE GUY WHO WONT RECOGNIZE THAT OTHER CLUBS 
CAN BE WORTH WHILE Too / 








aN. ROCK RIDGE 
PRARMAC ¥ 
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CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 

OPENS 1960 CONTEST 

KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL, through its 
Public and Business Affairs Committee, 
will co-operate with Crusade for Free- 
dom in the promotion of that organi- 
zation’s Radio Free Europe contest. Each 
club will receive material explaining 
the purpose of the contest and how en- 
tries may be made. 

The objective of the 1960 contest is 
to interest American people in writing 
short messages for actual broadcast over 
the Radio Free Europe network. The 
network beams messages to Russia and 
satellite countries. Entrants will be 
asked to complete the statement “I be- 
lieve the most important thing people 
behind the Iron Curtain should know 
is...” Writers of the six best messages 
will be awarded ten-day, all-expense 
trips to Europe. Many other prizes are 
also offered. 

Kiwanis International President 
Albert J. Tully was among a group of 
prominent American leaders who toured 
Europe inspecting Radio Free Europe 
installations during fall, 1959. Repre- 


senting all boys’ groups on the trip was 
Bill Nelson, president of Key Club In- 
ternational. 





‘. 


At an Iron Curtain check-point and 
roadblock, Kiwanis International Pres- 
ident Albert J. Tully records first- 
hand impressions during an autumn in- 
spection tour of Radio Free Europe’s 
broadcasting facilities. The message 
was later beamed to the peoples of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Ro- 





mania, and Bulgaria. Behind President | 
Albert is a border observation tower. | 
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Will mechanized 
accounting pay ? 


Free fill-in folder lets you know—shows whether you're better off with pen and ink 
accounting or whether you'd actually save with a low-cost accounting machine from 
Burroughs P-600 line. Get the facts in minutes with this easy ‘‘Do-It-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator” folder. Then decide whether the benefits of mechanized 
accounting—speed, accuracy, legibility, efficiency—are for you. Burroughs Corporation, 


Burroughs Division, Cetroit 32, Michigan. 


NAME 





/ 
NEW DIMENSIONS / 


Burroughs Corporation, Burroughs Division, Detroit 32, Michigan 


Please send me without obligation my free “Do-It-Yourself Cost 
Comparison Calculator” folder. 


Burroughs 
Corporation 


IN ELECTRONICS AND DATA PROCESSING SYSTEMS 








FIRM NAME 





STREET ADDRESS 
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... the fast, proven way! 


PACKER'S 


100% Profit 
Fund Raising Plan 


Everybody uses soap! Thousands of Serv- 
ice Clubs, Fraternal Groups, Churches, 
Schools and P.T.A. Groups throughout 
the country have enjoyed their most suc- 
cessful fund raising with Packer's 100% 
Profit Fund Raising Plan. Your group, 
too, Can raise money quickly, easily and 
pleasantly by selling Packer's toilet 
soaps and shampoos, famous for qual- 
ity since 1869. 


Send coupon today for free sample box! 


J PACKERS TAR SOAP, INC. + Dept. AM + Mystic, Conn. § 





j GENTLEMEN: Please send complete informa- i 
tion on Packer's 100% Profit Fund Raising 
Plan and free sample box of soap to: i 

| Kiwanis club of I 

| Address . a | 

| City —— a State | 

i ieee 

] (Porson to whom soap is to be sent) (Title) | 











SHOWN 
ACTUAL 






TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Reptica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 





eas — ia — i - - rr  rnvnlwlirrmwl orl eel == 
| TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. (Dept. GG-302)! 








| Please send me information and a free replica of this | 
l new Telex. I 
I Nome 1 
" Address — : 
| City et = State | 
eee ee —-— al 
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iF THE FORD 
GUM MACHINE 
COULD SPEAK 








“I'm a trusted servant of 
your Service Club. They expect 
me to do a job, and I must be 
be up front to do it. 

“Besides, your customers 
like me, and look for me. They 
want to help their fellow citi- 
zens through me. And they en- 
joy the fine FORD GUM I give 
them. 

**And what does it cost 
you? Nothing. Your customers 
leave with me odd pennies they 
would have carried away. 

“And I'm making friends 
for you, too. When people see 
me, they put you down as a 
man with a heart—a good 
citizen. 

“So please don’t hide me. 
Be proud of me. I’m an asset 
to you.” 


Remember— 


Every ball of FORD GUM proudly 
bears the BRAND NAME of the 
best gum money can buy. Look for 
the name—FORD. 


Gum and Machine Co., Inc. 
Akron, New York 


Gum and Machine (Canada Ltd.) 
556 Kingston Road, Teronte 8, Canada 
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NEWS AND EVENTS 
(From page 11) 








Kiwanis International President Albert J. Tully and Key Club Board members dis- 
cuss 1960 Key Club plans during a November meeting at the General Office. 


KEY CLUB BOARD 

ADOPTS THEME, OBJECTIVES 
THE SIXTEEN-MEMBER Board of Key Club 
International met in Chicago November 
28-29 for their regular winter planning 
session. The meetings were held at the 
Kiwanis International Building with 
International President Bill Nelson, 
Melbourne, Florida presiding. Advising 
the Key Club Board was James W. Put- 
nam, chairman, International Committee 
on Key Clubs. 

During the two-day meeting the high 
school boys confirmed plans for their 
1960 convention in Boston, discussed 
phases of Key Club administration, lis- 
tened to reports on service projects, 
and adopted a Theme and Objectives 
for 1960. The Theme is “Seek Individual 
Excellence,” and the eight objectives 
are: 

Let us 
> Strive for a deeper understanding of 
God and His creation with a sense of 
humility, sound faith, and abundant 
hope. 
> Respect the rights of others. 
>» By example, emphasize juvenile de- 
cency. 
> Build a complete and happy life by 
daily mental, physical, and moral im- 
provement. 
> Realize that a family based on love 
and mutual respect is necessary for a 
responsible community. 
>» Encourage school achievement and 
stimulate student-faculty cooperation. 
> As citizens of a democracy, spearhead 
an appreciation of our heritage. 
>» Promote internationai understanding 
by taking an active interest in world 
affairs. 

The Board's final session was high- 
lighted by a visit and brief address by 
Kiwanis International President Albert 
J. Tully. 


1960 CONVENTION OFFICE 
OPENS IN MIAMI BEACH 

PLANS FoR Kiwanis International’s Forty- 
fifth Annual Convention are now being 
co-ordinated from a full-time conven- 
tion office, opened February 1. The office 
is located in Suite 319, Number One 
Lincoln Road Building, Miami Beach 
The telephone number is Jefferson 1- 
1195. 

Advance registrations and requests for 
accommodations already have begun ar- 
riving at the Miami Beach office. Hotels 
and motels will not accept direct reser- 
vations, and those desiring to stay at 
a specific hotel or motel are asked to 
make their requests early. 

Registration fees are $12.50 for men, 
$6.50 for women, and $5.00 for young 
adults (seventeen to twenty-one years 
old). No fee is charged for guests sixteen 
years old and under. 

The General Convention Committee 
Chairman for the 1960 convention is 
J. Newton Lummus, Jr., Miami, Florida, 
assisted by Co-Chairman Julian B. Frix, 
Miami, Florida. 





MOBILE CLUB HONORS 
FAVORITE SON 
THE PRESENTATION of a $10,000 check to 
International President Albert J. Tully 
took place last November in the presi- 
dent’s home town, Mobile, Alabama. 
More than 350 Kiwanians and their 
wives were present. President Albert 
accepted the initial contribution on be- 
half of the newly inaugurated “Albert 
Tully Project Fund,” created by the 
Mobile club in honor of its favorite son 
The fund will be used to aid mental 
health, boys’ work, and other projects. 
Three of President Albert’s associates 
spoke briefly on his business life, church 
affiliation, and work in Kiwanis. 
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Clubs are invited to send their administrative questions to this column. Address 
them to Club Clinic, Kiwanis International, 101 East Erie Street, Chicago 11. 


Q. Can we provide in our bylaws that 
the defeated candidate for second vice 
president shall automatically become 
a director? 


A. With a provision of this type in your 
club bylaws, any member of your club 
could secure his election to your board 
of directors by nominating himself for 
the office of second vice president. When 
defeated for that office, he would auto- 
matically become a member of the board 
of directors. The capabilities of each 
candidate for office should be considered 
in voting for him. He should not be per- 
mitted to obtain an office merely be- 
cause he had failed to receive sufficient 


‘votes to be elected to a higher office. 


Q. When a club member attends meet- 
ings of other clubs, which, with at- 
tendance at his own club, comprise 
more than one a week, can the excess 
be added to the total attendance of his 
club to obtain a higher percentage of 
attendance? 


A.No. This would be attendance by proxy, 
and that is not permitted. The attend- 
ance percentage of your club is arrived 
at by dividing the number of your club 
meetings attended or made up during 
the month by the total attendance in 
the month if each member had 100 per 
cent attendance. Although these extra 
make-ups cannot be used to increase 
the attendance percentage of your club, 
the individual visits to other clubs by 
your members should be reported as 
an inter-club activity. 


Q. The man who served as president 
of our club last year has now been 
elected secretary. Does he continue as 
immediate past president and secre- 
tary? 


A. When your 1959 president accepted 
the office of secretary for 1960, he auto- 
matically vacated the office of immediate 
past president. Article VI, Section 2 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides: “No offices other than those of 
secretary and treasurer shall be com- 
bined in any one person.” The 1958 
president of your club is now your im- 
mediate past president, provided he is 
still an active or privileged member of 
your club. If he is not, the title of im- 
mediate past president reverts to the 
active or privileged member of your 
club who most recently served the club 
as president. 


Q. At a divisional ladies’ night meet- 
ing, two members of our club and 
their wives attended. We claimed that 
we should be given credit for an in- 
ter-club visit, but our lieutenant gov- 
ernor disagreed. If we had four 
representatives from our club at the 
meeting, why shouldn’t our club be 
granted credit for an inter-club meet- 
ing? 


A. The definition of an inter-club meet- 
ing provides that at least four members 
of the visiting club shall be in attend- 
ance. Your club had only two members 
and two guests at the meeting. Conse- 
quently, the club was not entitled to 
credit for an inter-club meeting. 





NEW CLUB HONOR ROLL 


Kiwanis Clubs built between November 23 and this issue’s presstime. 
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Now! 
Electric 
typing 
for every 
office 





The new Smith-Corona Electra 12 
costs less than any office typewriter 
...electric or manual! Designed and 
priced for every business office, the 
sturdy Electra 12 is fast and easy to 
operate. Any typist can produce print- 
perfect results. And the compact new 
Electra 12 is less than half the price of 


other electrics. Send for free trial now. 


SMITH-CORONA, 727 E. WASHINGTON ST., 
SYRACUSE 1, NEW YORK 


C) Send new 16-page "Guide to Increasing 
Office Efficiency” and more detailed informa- 
tion about new Electra 12. 
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By JACOB K. JAVITS 


a GREAT CHARACTERISTIC of free societies and of free 
peoples since the days of the Athenian Republic has al- 
ways been that they live under a rule of law as opposed 
to a rule of men. Never has this distinction between free- 
dom and tyranny been more apparent than in the great 
struggle of ideologies that is now taking place in the 
world. Just as the rule of law is characteristic of a free 
people, so it is characteristic of a just peace among the 
nations. 

I deeply believe that the way to achieve a secure inter- 
national peace—toward the very survival of the free in- 
stitutions we hold so dear—is through world law. We 
must establish among nations a rule of law as true and 
just as the law we now have among the states and prov- 
inces of our two nations. No other choice exists in an 
age where missiles can travel half-way around the world 
in minutes and nuclear weapons can destroy nations at 
the push of a button. It is encouraging that we are even 
now taking the first unsure steps toward true world law. 

In his State of the Union message last January, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower stated his position on this issue elo- 
quently: “It is my purpose to intensify efforts during 
the coming two years,” he said, “to the end that the rule 
of law may replace the obsolete rule of force in the 
affairs of nations.” Other free world leaders have echoed 
these statements, and Vice President Nixon, in a widely 
reported speech in April, 1959, declared that “the time 
has now come to take the initiative in the direction of 
establishment of the rule of law to replace the rule of 
force.” 

The movement toward world peace through world law 
is not new, of course. It was implicit in President Wil- 
son's Fourteen Points, out of which grew the League of 
Nations. It was also basic to the creation of the United 
Nations and the International Court of Justice. But the 
clear understanding of the need for a rule of law among 
nations has received its greatest impetus in recent years. 
As might be expected, the movement to advance the rule 
of law has had its greatest support among lawyers: the 
leadership of the American Bar Association in this field 
is one of the greatest contributions of lawyers to America 
and to the world. 

We have available already much of the machinery 
needed to make a rule of law effective. We have a large 
body of international law, in addition to those basic con- 
cepts of law, order, and fair play that are common to 
virtually all civilized people. We have treaties with many 
nations based upon law and a respect for obligations duly 
assumed. We have the machinery of the United Nations 
and the International Court of Justice, in order to put 
into effect the rule of law among nations. And we have 
the basic, moral desire to do what is needed to create 
peace and well being. This above all is the great force 
for peace. We express it in such diverse ways as through 
our programs of aid to less developed nations and 
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through our opposition to totalitarian doctrine in the 
United Nations. 

Our shortcoming to date, however, is in not using as 
we might the means and the machinery that are available 
—in failing to take all the steps essential to our very 
survival. 

The first and perhaps the most important step we can 
take is to encourage, by our own example, the submittal 
of international disputes on legal questions to the Inter- 
national Court of Justice. This court, established under 
the United Nations Charter, consists of fifteen judges 
elected by the General Assembly with Security Council 
approval, with no more than one from any country. 

The present court consists of judges from the United" 
States (Green H. Hackworth), Norway, Pakistan, El 
Salvador, France, Poland, United Arab Republic, Uru- 
guay, U.S.S.R., Argentina, Mexico, China, Greece, and 
Australia. It handles both disputes among member na- 
tions and gives advisory opinions to international or- 
ganizations, including treaty 
interpretations, questions of in- 
ternational law, and damages 
for breach of obligations. 
Among its cases have been the 7) 
settlement of the long-time 7) 
disagreement between England 
and France over the English Channel Islands, settled in 
favor of Britain in 1953, and the right of the US to main- 
tain consular courts in Morocco, settled in favor of 
France in 1952. In each case the losing party accepted 
the decision. 

Two things America can do now to strengthen this 
potent force for a rule of world law are: (1) Repeal the 
“Connally Amendment” to our ratification of the Stat- 
ute of International Court of Justice, and (2) Include 
in future treaties provisions for the submission of legal 
disputes under the treaties to the Court. 

When the US ratified the World Court convention in 
1946, the Senate added a clause that reserved for Con- 
gress the sole power to decide whether or not questions 
were domestic matters and were therefore within or 
without the Court’s jurisdiction. Presently, Senator Hu- 
bert H. Humphrey of Minnesota and I are sponsoring a 
Senate Resolution that would remove this reservation. 
The US would thus join the thirty other countries (in- 
cluding the United Kingdom, Canada, Israel, Turkey, 
Japan, and the Scandinavian countries) out of thirty- 
seven that have so far ratified the convention, enabling 
the Court to decide the important question of jurisdiction. 

In addition, Americans should encourage the insertion 
of a clause in every treaty we negotiate to give the World 
Court compulsory jurisdiction to decide any disagree- 
ments on questions of law or construction that arise 
under such treaties. I believe that the Senate, in its con- 

(see WORLD LAW page 47) 
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T.. PROPOSALS now so widely advocated and published 
to permit the World Court to decide whether or not a 
question before it is an American domestic question de- 
serves the most careful consideration in the present pos- 
ture of world affairs. It should not be decided—as such 
decisions have come frequently in the past—in a wave 
of international emotionalism or enthusiasm. It should 
be decided solely in terms of what is best for the United 
States. 

The World Court consists of fifteen judges, only one 
of whom is an American. To this court the US has sub- 
mitted cases involving international disputes and has 
abided by the Court’s decision. However, the Connally 
reservation retains for the US the privilege of deciding 
which matters pertaining to America are international 
and which are domestic. The Senate, when it attached 
the Connally reservation to the World Court treaty in 
1946, obviously felt (by a vote of 51-12) that the inter- 
ests of the United States should not be unreservedly 
committed to a tribunal made 
up almost exclusively of for- 
eigners. 

This judgment on the part 
of Congress seems to me to 
have been a sound one, and in 
the period since 1946 I have 
seen no evidence to the contrary. The reservation has 
not been a deterrent to the use of the World Court on 
truly international issues. Nations that want to use that 
court are free to do so. Nor has it been established that 
America will use its power unfairly. The chief result of 
the reservation has been to retain in American hands 
jurisdiction over issues that are best decided by Ameri- 
cans. It must not be overlooked that our own State De- 
partment’s Publication Number 3972, a paper in the 
Foreign Affairs Policy Series, released September, 1950, 
with foreword by President Truman, opened with the 
words “There is no longer any real distinction between 
‘domestic’ and ‘foreign’ affairs.” While this to me is a 
wholly inaccurate statement, still it could be used by the 
World Court, except for the Connally reservation, to 
make rulings adverse to us on such vital questions as 


immigration, tariffs, the Panama Canal, and other issues . 


that most of us consider strictly domestic business of 
the US. 

It is true perhaps, that resort to the Court on genuine 
questions of international law does not occur as often as 
some of us might wish. However, the reason seems to 
rest largely on the widespread current belief that inter- 
national problems of consequence should be settled at 
the diplomatic level by way of summit or comparable 
conferences, and not at the judicial level. The Suez 
Canal treaty, for example, might have made a justiciable 
case for the Court, but instead, the resort was to diplo- 
macy. Certainly, so long as the communist nations refuse 
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to use the court, the settlement of great international is- 
sues at the judicial level—world peace through world 
law—is not capable of realization. As yet these nations 
have given no indication that they plan to change their 
policy. 

Americans may look to their own Constitution to learn 
why the Connally reservation should be preserved. By 
relinquishing this reservation we would permit the sov- 
ereignty of the United States to be substantially im- 
paired. In effect, we would be giving to an international 
tribunal, without right of appeal or other redress, power 
to decide questions arising under the US Constitution 
that might affect each of us in a manner contrary to that 
Constitution. The Founding Fathers might have wel- 
comed the submission of truly international questions 
to a World Court on a case-by-case basis, or on a treaty- 
by-treaty basis, where the international character of the 
issue is clear in advance. They certainly never contem- 
plated an unqualified blanket release of power of the 
kind that would occur with the withdrawal of the Con- 
nally reservation. It is surely open to question whether 
the Senate should assume such power under the Consti- 
tution as it is now written. 

We have already seen at least one example of the way 
the sovereignty of our nation might be impaired. The 
United Nations Charter states that only international 
issues shall fall under its jurisdiction. But UN officials 
also insist that the decisions as to which issues are do- 
mestic and which are international shall reside conclu- 
sively with the United Nations. Recently, over the pro- 
test of France, the General Assembly voted that the 
relation of that country to the Algerian people was not 
a domestic question. What reason is there to believe 
that the World Court might not reach similar conclu- 
sions on questions that we regard as domestic? 

Back in 1947, organizations such as the House of Dele- 
gates of the American Bar Association recommended 
withdrawal of the Connally reservation, which has been 
since described as a “self-judging” provision. However, 
the international scene has changed so radically since 
those honeymoon days of relative harmony that the same 
Association has disapproved of numerous proposed 
United Nations treaties as impinging improperly on the 
best interests of the US. More recently, the Section of 
International Law of the Association has urged in a 
published report the withdrawal of the Connally reser- 
vation “at the first favorable opportunity.” The Section 
added that “its withdrawal would have broad inter- 
national ramifications involving problems beyond our 
competence. Accordingly, we express no views as to the 
manner and timing of the withdrawal.” 

I suggest that the problems also will have broad do- 
mestic ramifications. These should be weighed with the 
most searching discrimination before any action is taken 
to withdraw the reservation. THE END 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
IN THE COURTS 


By PAUL FRIGGENS 
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T HAPPENED in Philadelphia—but it 
I could have happened anywhere 
in the United States. Hit broadside 
one morning on his way to work, a 
driver sustained $500 damages to his 
automobile. He sued the driver of 
the other automobile. Immediately 
he was served with a $600 counter- 
suit. The dodge began. 

Using one legal ruse after another, 
the defendant delayed trial until it 
came to the top of the crowded court 
docket six years later. Meanwhile, 
the aggrieved plaintiff was out of 
pocket for his car repair and legal 
expenses—which, with interest, ran 
to nearly $1000. And when the case 
was finally called, a vital witness had 
moved away and everyone’s recollec- 
tion of the accident was so fuzzy that 
the plaintiff’s claim was tossed out 
of court. 

This is not an extreme case. If you 


Philadelphia has found a just and practical way to reduce the backlog of cases in its courts. 
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sue in the United States today, the 
chances are that you will have to 
wait from one to five years before 
your case reaches a jury. The Insti- 
tute of Judicial Administration esti- 
mates that it takes about fifty 
months to bring a personal-injury 
case to trial in Chicago and up to 
forty-four months in New York City. 
The lapse is twenty-one months in 
Kansas City, twenty in Cleveland, 
fifteen in Los Angeles. 

With litigation growing every 
year, experts fear that our over- 
burdened courts will never catch up. 
“Go ahead and sue,” says the man 
who made an accordion of your 
automobile, knowing that by the 
time you bring him to trial he will 
have gained unbeatable advantages. 
Clearly, justice delayed is not jus- 
tice. And this shocking denial of 
rights—to say nothing of the personal 


The method: trial by lawyer 


annoyance and financial hardship— 
is dangerously undermining the 
United States citizens’ respect for 
the law. 

Is there no hope of speedier jus- 
tice? The state of Pennsylvania—and 
the city of Philadelphia in particular 
—is pointing a way. 

Two years ago the Philadelphia 
Municipal Court* was swamped. It 
had a backlog of 7100 cases — some 
dating to the 1940’s—and 600 new 
cases were coming in every month. 
More than 14,000 plaintiffs and de- 
fendants, plus maybe 50,000 wit- 
nesses, had been kept waiting 
uncounted years to have these cases 
settled. Today the entire backlog is 
wiped out, and new cases are being 
disposed of within three to six 
months. “The little fellow is obtain- 
ing justice again,” says a court at- 
tendant. 

The secret of this accomplishment 
is a revolutionary new system of 
trial by lawyer, or compulsory arbi- 
tration. Under a new Pennsylvania 
statute all civil cases involving $2000 
or less are tried by a three-man 
panel of lawyers, or arbitrators, 
picked alphabetically from a list of 
2500 volunteers. In place of an over- 
burdened judge and costly jury, to- 
gether handling at most 150 cases a 





*Generally around the country, a “mu- 
nicipal court” is a city court of limited 
jurisdiction. Not so in Philadelphia. 
Municipal Court is a part of the state 
court system and is a full trial court 
(similar to Common Pleas) in every 
respect except that in civil cases it is 
limited to suits involving not more than 
$5000 and in criminal cases tries every- 
thing except burglary and murder. 
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year, these panels are cleaning up as 
many as 1000 civil cases a month. 
Instead of years of unconscionable 
delays, Philadelphia is pioneering a 
form of swift, sensible justice that 
may be a breakthrough for con- 
gested court calendars the country 
over. 

Recently in Philadelphia, I saw 
this judicial speed-up in action. 
Picking a suit at random from the 
files of City Arbitration Commis- 
sioner Frank Zal, I was directed to 
a downtown law office. There I sat 
in on the case of a Negro house 
painter (we'll call him Joseph 
Jones) who had been trying for 
three years to collect $200 (in with- 
held payments) from a balky con- 
tractor. 

The panel in this case happened 
to include some of the ablest and 
highest-priced legal talent in Phila- 
delphia. Indeed, one attorney had in- 
terrupted work on a pressing $350,000 
suit in order to hear the house paint- 
er’s modest claim. We met in the 
firm’s law library, and without ado 
the arbitrators were sworn in and 
the hearing got underway. The 
sweat-shirted workman was called 
as the first witness. 

“IT needed work and I figured this 
job low,” the Negro told the attentive 
panel. “Me and my son work day 
and night to finish on time. Then on 
Saturday the big boss come and he 
don’t like my work. We argue and I 
say, ‘Let’s settle and I'll get off the 
job.’ He give me a check but then 
right away he stop payment.” 

Next, the contractor had his say: 
“This man applied the wrong paint 
in one room, and he messed up the 
papering in another. I’d also like to 
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see the bills for all the wallpaper he 
charged me for.” 

The proceeding was much like 
court, but moved with greater dis- 
patch. “Don’t argue. Just question 
the witness!” the chairman ordered 
a wordy attorney at one point. There 
was .no courtroom stenographer to 
make a record, so counsel were less 
deliberate and formal. The panel ap- 
peared less swayed by emotion than 
the average jury and more inclined 
to decide on the basis of law. And, 
of course, with no jury present, coun- 
sel had no one to show off to! 

Two hours after the hearing be- 
gan, the arbitrators (and I) were 
convinced that Jones was in the right. 
They ordered the contractor to pay 
the $200 he owed, with 6 per cent 
interest. “Here I been dragging along 
for three years,” the incredulous 
house painter told me, “and now the 
lawyers settle in two hours. Why 
don’t they think of this sooner?” 

The house painter spoke for thou- 
sands of Philadelphians whose back- 
logged courts have been making a 
mockery of the law. His case might 
have taken a day or two before a 
judge and jury, if it came to trial at 
all. Compulsory arbitration, however, 
had forced Jones’ case into court. 
During the first year of arbitration 
alone, Philadelphia lawyers cleaned 
up 9000 such cases (16,000 to date), 
a feat that Chancellor Walter Ales- 
sandroni, head of the Philadelphia 
Bar Association, asserts is absolutely 
without precedent in American 
courts. “It would have taken a single 
judge sixty years to hear the same 
cases, or sixty judges working all 
year,” he points out. “Moreover, the 
savings in cost for courtrooms, extra 
personnel, and general overhead are 
incalculable.” 

I hurried across town to catch a 
noon-hour trial. I found that accom- 
modating lawyers try cases during 
the lunch hour or at night to suit the 
litigant. 

The case, involving a $500 check 
that had bounced, was disposed of in 
short order. A woman had given her 
husband a blank check, but when he 
overdrew her account she had re- 
fused to make it good. Hat in hand, 
the defendant's attorney appeared to 
say that the suit had been settled 
privately. 

“But you're seeing justice just the 
same as if we had heard the case,” 
the panel chairman hastened to im- 
press on me. In Philadelphia, I found 
that merely the threat of compulsory 
arbitration is spurring out-of-court 
settlement of thousands of such cases 


—roughly one third—and at no cost 
to the city since arbitrators are paid 
only for cases they actually hear. 

That afternoon I had to choose 
from nearly a score of automobile 
damage hearings under way at the 
same time. The bulk of these cases 
are property-damage suits involving 
amounts under $2000. One concerned 
a driver who was being sued by the 
city for jumping the curb and flat- 
tening a utility pole in Fairmount 
Park. 

Hailed before a panel, the defend- 
ant freely admitted knocking down 
the light pole. Somewhat nonplussed, 
a city attorney inquired: “Well, then 
what’s your defense?” The driver 
shrugged: “It’s the city’s fault. If the 
light hadn’t been there, I wouldn't 
have hit it.” The panel promptly 
awarded the city the price of one 
utility pole, and an arbitrator pointed 
out: “This is one type of case for 
which we used to empanel a jury 
and waste a day’s time in court and 
the taxpayers’ money.” Later, Mu- 
nicipal Judge Francis F. Burch told 
me: “Compulsory arbitration is the 
answer to the automobile age.” 

The mechanics of compulsory 
arbitration are amazingly efficient. 
The same day that a suit is filed in 
City Hall. Arbitration Commissioner 
Frank Zal is on the telephone to as- 
sign it to one of the lawyer panels. 
Zal, a highly conscientious public 
servant and himself an attorney, dis- 
patches 25 to 30 suits a day—some 500 
to 600 a month, and often more. From 
his alphabetized list of 2500 lawyers, 
he picks a panel, designates the first 
member as chairman, and assigns a 
package of three cases that he warns 
must be disposed of within thirty 
days. Panel members hear from six 
to a dozen cases a year, and receive 
$25 per case. The chairman, who 
makes all arrangements, including 
office space, is allowed $10 extra. The 
findings of these panels have all the 
effect and finality of a court judg- 
ment. 

How about the quality of these 
lawyer-verdicts? The best test, 
judges and attorneys point out, is 
that thus far a meager 2% per cent 
of the cases processed have been ap- 
pealed, and, of these, 80 per cent 
have been upheld. There is evidence 
that Philadelphia attorneys are ex- 
tremely conscientious about this 
trial-by-lawyer. In damage suits in- 
volving the city of Philadelphia, for 
instance, only three appeals resulted 
from the first 250 cases, says City 
Solicitor David Berger, whereas 5 
or 6 per cent might have been ex- 


pected (on the basis of past experi- 
ence) to be appealed from jury trials. 
Sylvan Cohen, chairman of the Phila- 
delphia Bar Committee on Arbitra- 
tion, states: “I have found that 
lawyers lean over backward to be fair 
in their decisions. We get surpris- 
ingly few complaints. Admittedly, we 
draw an occasional panel of young, 
inexperienced lawyers, but generally 
the results are good, and we do at 
least as well as the average jury.” 

As president judge of the Munici- 
pal Court, Adrian Bonnelly has had 
perhaps the best opportunity of any- 
one to study trial-by-lawyer. In his 
courtroom chambers, he told me en- 
thusiastically: “I find the quality of 
the justice extremely high, affording 
quick and just relief to the little 
businessman and the financially dis- 
tressed. The right of appeal is always 
available, and I am firmly convinced 
that arbitration is one of the wisest 
enactments of our legislature and a 
great step forward in modernizing 
court procedure.” 


Conrrovsty, this experiment to clean 
up congested courts did not originate 
in metropolitan Philadelphia—where 
it is so spectacularly successful—but 
in a rural section of western Penn- 
sylvania. Butler County after World 
War II had only one judge, a backlog 
of 500 civil suits, and the Common 
Pleas Court was three or four years 
behind in its docket. A pair of enter- 
prising attorneys decided it was time 
to blast things loose. J. Campbell 
Brandon and Carmen V. Marinaro 
found their opportunity in a long- 
forgotten act of 1936 that provided 
that either party in a civil suit could 
voluntarily submit to arbitration. The 
attorneys went a step further to urge 
putting teeth into the old law and 
making arbitration compulsory. They 
drew up a proposal for automatic 
arbitration of all civil cases involv- 
ing $500 or less and laid it before 
Butler County commissioners. Bran- 
don and Marinaro showed them how 
it would eliminate costly jury trials 
and relieve an overburdened court. 
Judge William B. Purvis heartily 
approved the reform and the new 
rules of the court that had been 
drafted to put compulsory arbitra- 
tion into effect. The first trial was an 
automobile damage suit that was dis- 
posed of in one hour. Within two 
years, arbitration had wiped out But- 
ler County’s 500-case backlog. 
“There were murmurs that Judge 
Purvis may have stretched the law a 
bit by introducing compulsory arbi- 
(see BREAKTHROUGH page 47) 
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Culture flowered and violence flared during the heyday of 


Michigan’s Copper Country. Then copper became scarce and the boom ended. A 


resurgence was needed, and so was a Kiwanis club 


Text by HAL HIGDON ¢ Photographs by ROBERT McCULLOUGH 


OME TWENTY YEARS AGO Fortune 

magazine devoted a dozen pages 
in one issue to areas within the 
United States that had failed to re- 
cover from the depression. The title 
of the article was “The Dispossessed.” 
Prominent in this article was the 
Keweenaw Peninsula in Michigan's 
western territory. Called the Copper 
Country because of the rich deposits 
of red metal contained beneath its 
surface, Keweenaw is a craggy, fir- 
covered strip of land some fifteen 
miles wide across the middle and 
fifty miles tall from base to tip. It 
juts into Lake Superior like a bent 
finger beckoning to the great North- 
west. 

Copper was found within this finger 
midway through the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and the discovery sparked a 
boom that raised bank balances all 
the way from Duluth to Boston. 
Prospectors and settlers streamed 
into the Lake Superior region, but 
in the first dozen years or so more 
fortunes were lost than made. Then 
in 1856 the great Calumet conglom- 
erate vein was uncovered and the 
Calumet & Hecla Mining Company, 
which in its heyday provided almost 
half of the wealth of the peninsula, 
was formed. For the better part of a 
century, the Calumet & Hecla hov- 
ered like a benevolent parent over 
life in the Copper Country. Only 
once was its position in the com- 
munity challenged, when a crippling, 


violent strike caused the red of blood 
to mix with the red of the metal 
dredged from the ground. At its ze- 
nith the Copper Country was both the 
industrial and cultural center of the 
upper Midwest. Brokerage houses 
were almost as plentiful as saloons in 
the streets of Houghton, and Sarah 
Bernhardt was one of many theatre 
performers only too glad to play be- 
fore responsive audiences in the Cal- 
umet Opera House. Then one day the 
copper was gone. 

Today, evidence of decay is present 
in the Copper Country. On the bluff 
across the river from Houghton, 
abandoned wrecks of mining cars 
stand in tilted silhouette against the 
horizon. Northward, toward the tip of 
the Keweenaw peninsula along US 
Route 41, decaying mine shafts, com- 
pany offices, and workers’ homes re- 
call a way of life all but forgotten. 
A sign erected next to the highway 
proclaims proudly: “Welcome to 
the Copper Country. You are now 
breathing the purest, most vitalizing 
air on earth.” It does not mention, 
however, that the air is so pure be- 
cause ‘the copper industry found 
more profit elsewhere, and in forty 
years none other has replaced it. In 
1920, the population of Houghton 
County was 71,893. By 1950 it had 
skidded to 38,711. 

Two years ago a Kiwanis club was 
founded in the twin cities of Hough- 
ton and Hancock. And as Al Wickley, 





last year’s club president, said: “If 
ever a place needed a Kiwanis club, 
this was it.” 


Tue nistory of the Copper Country 
is in its mines and the history of its 
mines begins with a rock known 
popularly as Jim Paul’s boulder. In 
1842, word of a giant copper rock 
located by explorers on the southern | 
shore of Lake Superior reached 
James Kirk Paul, a Virginia-born 
adventurer who worked in the Platts- 
ville, Wisconsin lead mines. Jim Paul, 
dreaming of the fortunes awaiting 
the first man to bring this treasure to 
civilization, trekked north to the On- 
tonagon River, located the rock, and, 
since it was late fall, built a cabin to 
wait out the winter. When spring 
came, instead of transporting the 
rock himself, Paul sold his share to 
a Detroit hardware merchant, Julius 
Eldred, who carried it back to Detroit. 
Eldred exhibited the rock, which 
weighed two tons, to eager Detroiters 
for twenty-five cents a head, but the 
US government with typical tenacity 
intervened and took away the rock, 
claiming prior possession. It was 
stowed in an obscure corner of the 
War Department yard until Congress 
could determine the rightful owner. 
Eventually, almost thirty years later, 
the copper rock was placed—with ap- 
propriate inscription—in the Smith- 

sonian museum, where it is today. 
Jim Paul’s boulder was neither 
(Text continued on page 24) 
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The decline of a once-mighty industry is symbolized by this abandoned 
mine shaft and closed smelting works across the river from Houghton. 
Today mining plays a secondary role in the Copper Country’s economy. 





Gates to many front yards in the Cop- 
per Country no longer swing for miners 
going to and from the pits. Some of 
the old company houses are abandoned ; 
others are still occupied by the few 
mining families that are there today. 











The decline of prosperity has meant 
few changes for Calumet’s main street. 
A tavern door (below) humorously re- 
calls the era when copper was king. 


A century-old grave marker in the 
Copper Country tells of the haz- 
ards of mining in that bygone era. 




























While old-timers ponder the past 
greatness of the Copper Country, 
Kiwanians and other civic lead- 
ers work for renewed prosperity. 

























































The Copper Country club is promoting a new water system for 
the twin cities, Houghton and Hancock. Member Gordon Hell- 
man, an engineering professor, has lent his expert advice. 


as large nor as valuable as originally 
reported, but it did focus the atten- 
tion of the world on the copper de- 
posits in and around the Keweenaw 
Peninsula. These deposits were un- 
usual in that they were of pure native 
copper. Ordinarily the red metal was 
found in sulfide ores that had to be 
refined before they could be smelted 
into ingots, but Michigan copper 
proved to be actually purer than re- 
fined coppers from other parts of the 
world. Some of the Keweenaw de- 
posits assayed at more than 106 per 
cent pure,* which beats even Ivory 
soap. 

By the spring of 1844, prospectors 
and geologists were arriving by 
schooner at Copper Harbor on the 
tip of the Keweenaw Peninsula. The 
early winters in the Copper Country 
were severe, and provisions did not 
always last. To make matters worse, 
copper was not lying all over the 
ground as many had mistakenly 
thought. It had to be grubbed pains- 
takingly from the depths of the earth, 
which meant that in order to make 
money you first had to have money. 
A few of the early mines were able 
to justify the investments of their 
backers, mostly in Boston, but many 
dozens of others proved less profit- 
able. 

Most successful mines in the early 
days took their profits from huge 
masses of solid copper comparatively 
close to the surface. These strikes 
then helped pay the expenses in- 
curred in sinking shafts to the 
deeper, more profitable veins. The 
majority of the early mines thus 
scorned all deposits not of solid cop- 
per. The deposits they bypassed 
(known geologically as conglomer- 
ate and amygdaloid formations) con- 
sisted of small bits of copper 
intermixed with rocks and solid 
stone. “There’s never enough of this 
‘pudding stone’ to make mining it 
worthwhile,” chanted the Cornish 
miners who had plied their trade for 
years in Cornwall, England before 
coming to Keweenaw. And had it not 
been for the discovery of the great 
Calumet conglomerate vein, they 
would have been right. 

Unfortunately, the uncovering of 
this great vein of mineral-bearing 
rock is obscured—as are many tales 
of the Copper Country—by legend. 
Legend, which is seldom obscure, at- 
tributes it to Billy Royal’s pigs. 
Billy Royal was a saloon keeper 





*Prior to the discovery of Michigan 
copper, metallurgists thought they knew 
what 100 per cent pure copper was. 
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who managed a hotel a third of the 
way up the Keweenaw peninsula 
and who also owned some pigs. One 
day the pigs got lost in the woods. 
Billy asked Ed Hulbert, superintend- 
ent of the unsuccessful Allouez Min- 
ing Company, to aid in the search, 
and finally the pigs were found. They 
had fallen into a pit dug perhaps 
hundreds of years before, when In- 
dians had mined the Lake Superior 
copper deposits. That was the start 
of the Calumet conglomerate lode 
and of the great Calumet & Hecla 
Mining Company. Within a few years 
of its capitalization, C&H stock rose 
from $1 to $75 on the Boston ex- 
change. At its peak in 1907, the stock 
sold at a handsome $1000 a share, 
and between the years 1871 and 1900, 
a total of $72,250,000 was paid in 
dividends to the original Boston in- 
vestors. Unfortunately, Ed Hulbert 
was not to profit from these earnings. 
After several years of inefficient 
operation under his management, he 
was eased out of the company. As 
for Billy Royal, all he got back was 
his pigs. 

The Calumet & Hecla Company not 
only soon dominated mining within 
the community,* but to a certain 
extent it also dominated the com- 
munity itself. This had been termed 
by some a policy of benevolent pa- 
ternalism. Houses were available to 


the miners at the nominal rental of 


$1 a room a month. Medical service 
was provided by company doctors, 
and an aid fund was set up as early 
as 1872 for those injured while on the 
job. Churches were built on com- 
pany land, which was practically all 
there was in the vicinity of the mines 
anyhow. No saloons were allowed to 
operate. The company also estab- 
lished, but did not operate, food and 
clothing stores, and if the miner 
should run into debt he could always 
receive a non-interest loan from the 
company. 

In one respect the men benefited 
from this paternalism, and in another 
respect the company benefited in be- 
ing able to better control their em- 
ployees and their employees’ votes 
when election time drew near. Every- 
body voted Republican. For the most 
part, the company’s relations with 
its employees were happy, but al- 
though strikes were few (only two 
in ninety-five years of mining), one 
was as violent, in terms of the num- 





*The total dividends paid by all Copper 
Country mines by 1929 amounted to 
$325,017,047. The C&H, with its immense 
holdings, paid 49.4 per cent of this sum. 
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ber of people involved, as any in 
American history. 

In July of 1913, the Western Fed- 
eration of Miners, whose controver- 
sial president Charles H. Moyer had 
clashed repeatedly both with other 
mining companies and the law, de- 
cided that the C&H should become a 
closed shop. The constitution of 
Moyer’s Federation was enlighten- 
ing. It included such statements as 
“we assert that the working class, 
and it alone, can and must achieve 
its own emancipation,” and it spoke 
in high tones of “class struggles” and 
“wage slaves.” The Federation con- 
stitution was in this respect similar 
to the constitution of another group 
of idealists making their voices heard 
at that same time in Czarist Russia. 

But most of the copper miners 
couldn’t care less about these “pie 
in the sky” theories, and by July 23, 
1913, a mere 10 per cent of the C&H 
miners had been converted to the 
Federation’s ranks— hardly enough 
with which to start a strike. On that 
day, however, gangs of men armed 
with clubs converged upon the mines, 
decreed a strike, and sent objectors 
home with lumps on their heads. To 
restore order the governor was 
forced to call on the National Guard. 

The C&H not only refused to ac- 
cept the strike but refused even to 
recognize the existence of the union. 
They closed their mines intermit- 
tently whenever violence broke out— 
as it often did—but otherwise ignored 
the agitation of Moyer and the rest 
of his Federation followers, one of 
whom was a bushy-browed young 
Welshman just beginning to make 
himself heard in the Mining Depart- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor. His name was John L. Lewis. 

The strike’s climax took place on 
Christmas Eve of that year when a 
group of union miners and their 
families gathered at the Italian Hall 
in Calumet for a Christmas party. 
Through a packed hall a voice cried, 
“Fire!” In the resulting rush down 
the stairs to the single exit, seventy- 
four people, including fifty-six chil- 
dren, were crushed. The Copper 
Country was stunned. In sorrow the 
Citizen’s Alliance—the group most 
active in opposing the Federation— 
raised $25,000 to be given to the fami- 
lies. But Federation boss Moyer re- 
fused the gift. “Labor will bury its 
own dead,” said he pontifically, 
though it was obvious that after six 
months of no paychecks labor could- 
n’t afford this privilege. Moyer fur- 
thermore claimed that the Citizen’s 
Alliance had plotted the panic and 


had planted someone to purposely 
give a false fire alarm. 

On the evening of the 26th, Moyer 
was in his hotel room when five un- 
smiling men pounded on his door 
demanding a retraction. In the en- 
suing struggle the Federation boss 
was cracked over the head with a 
pistol butt and the pistol accident- 
ally discharged, sending a bullet in- 
to his spine. With the crowds de- 
manding that he be thrown into the 
river, Moyer was dragged bleeding 
to the railroad station and put on a 
departing train. “If you want to stay 
alive, Moyer,” his assailants warned, 
“never show your face in the Copper 
Country again!” Moyer recovered 
and eventually returned to Houghton 
County to testify before a Congres- 
sional committee, but the committee 
could find no person guilty of illegal 
acts in his deportation and Moyer 
himself was indicted for conspiracy. 

The miners eventually received 
much of what they wanted with an 
eight-hour day substituted for a 
twelve-hour day, but the Western 
Federation of Miners was banned. 
Some thirty years later, the CIO took 
over the miners’ union activities 
without shedding blood. 

Even during these days of strike, 
the mines were beginning to show 
dwindling profits. The copper was 
still in the ground, but it was becom- 
ing more and more expensive to 
bring it up. The Quincy Mining Com- 
pany across the river from Hough- 
ton had one shaft that delved some 
two miles beneath the earth’s sur- 
face. The C&H itself was showing its 
profit not from mined copper but by 
reprocessing “poor rock” that they 
had discarded years before. 

When the depression ended the 
boom era of the 1920’s, many of the 
mines closed never to reopen. The 
rich C&H company, which at one 
time employed as many as 16,000 
people, now employs a mere tenth of 
that total in its Keweenaw plants. 
The margin of profit in mining cop- 
per had shrunk. The open pit mines 
in the Western states were able to 
shovel ore off the surface at a lower 
cost. 

This raised a serious question for 
the people of the Copper Country: 
What do you do when your number- 
one industry folds? For many of the 
residents it simply meant relocation. 
For others it meant sub-marginal 
existence. If there was ever a part of 
the country that needed a Kiwanis 
club, this certainly was it. 

On February 1, 1958, the Kiwanis 

(see COPPER COUNTRY page 49) 
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E ARE LIVING today in the age 
Wa supersonic planes, interconti- 
nental missiles, subpolar atomic sub- 
marines, beep-beeping satellites, and 
fearful hydrogen bombs. All of these 
things have brought to the public’s 
attention that inscrutable group of 
individuals known as engineers—a 
group that I am, for better or worse, 
a member of. To some they seem like 
superhuman miracle men, while to 
others they appear more like sub- 
human automatons. 

This latter view is probably most 
often held by those who are closely 
associated with them in their work. 
A few years hack, for example, there 
was a cartoon being circulated 
through many of the engineering de- 
partments of the country. It showed 
a hairy hulk, something between a 
Neanderthal man and an ape, writing 
involved equations on the wall of a 
m™ prehistoric cave while nearby lay a 
crude slide rule made of bones. The 
caption of the cartoon said, “Engi- 
neers Are People!” One morning we 
came to work to find this cartoon 
posted on the bulletin board with the 


added comment, “How can you be 
sure?” This seems to be the prevail- 
ing opinion of many people toward 
engineers. 

At meetings and social gatherings, 
for example, I often find my friends 
and acquaintances making good-na- 
tured but barbed references to the 
idiosyncrasies of engineers. Once at 
a business luncheon, after several 
such remarks, I confronted the men 
with a direct question. 

“All right, let’s lay it on the table. 
What do you fellows think is wrong 
with the typical engineer?” 

At first there was a startled silence. 
Some of them later admitted that 
they had not believed that an engi- 

neer could really be interested in 
their views. Finally convince i that I 
was serious, they began a recital of 

Lg stored-up grievances. 

t “To begin with,” said the owner 

ia of a successful sporting goods store, 
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“they won't concede that the other 
fellow knows anything, even about 
his own work. The average engineer 
comes into my place and right away 
starts talking about what an easy 
racket I’ve got. He complains about 
the high markup on hunting equip- 
ment, and then when I try to explain 
my large inventory and slow turn- 
over problems he acts like I was try- 
ing to cover up with a snow job. If 
it’s such a good racket, why did three 
out of four new sporting goods busi- 
nesses go under last year? To top it 
off he’s apt to say that someday he 
might start a little place like mine, 
as though any fool could run a sport- 
ing goods store!” 

An attorney had a different com- 
plaint. “They don’t have any concept 
of the realities of life, especially in 
regard to legal matters. Last week 
one came to me who had contracted 
to buy two houses. After signing for 
one, he changed his mind and signed 
for another with a different real 
estate agent. He wanted me to help 
him get his earnest money back for 
the first house. When I said it wasn’t 


possible and that the purpose of 
earnest money was to protect the 
seller in such cases, he insinuated 
that I couldn’t be much of a lawyer. 
After he also found out I couldn’t 
break the lease on his apartment, he 
said that he didn’t see why he should 
pay me since I had not done anything 
about the mess he got himself into!” 

“That’s typical of them,” agreed 
the local banker. “They have no 
business sense whatever, yet they 
think anyone can make money if he 
is willing to be dishonest. Lord knows 
there are enough shady businessmen 
around, but they don’t make money 
just because they are crooked.” 

“Of course not,” said the attorney. 
“Much of my work comes from bank- 
ruptcy proceedings against such dis- 
reputable people. Despite what your 
engineer thinks, the law is based on 
sound moral principles, and it’s not 
easy to circumvent it. An unethical 
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man can still make money only if he 
knows his business.” 

One of the main points made by all 
members of the group was that engi- 
neers are very inept in their dealings 
with others. They seem to know and 
be interested in little but their own 
work. In general, they felt that the 
members of my profession were to- 
tally lacking in social graces and 
even exhibited a pugnacious antago- 
nism toward the niceties of social 
convention. 

As a result of this discussion, I be- 
gan to take a more critical look at 
my associates. Since then I have dis- 
cussed this problem with psycholo- 
gists, other engineers, their wives, 
their friends (they do have some), 
and with the general public. Reluc- 
tantly, I am foreed to admit that 
there is a serious doubt as to whether 
engineers as a whole are participat- 
ing members of society. What I had 
formerly considered to be individual 
idiosyncrasies now seem to me to be 
somewhat typical of the group. 

A psychologist provided the best 
clue to this anomaly. He explained 
that people can be divided into three 
main categories, which he called the 
toward, against, and away from peo- 
ple types. The toward people type 
are, in general, easy to get along 
with, emotionally warm, and inter- 
ested in others. They tend to become 
social workers, receptionists, sales- 
men, etc. The against people type are 
aggressive, exaggeratedly independ- 
ent, and inclined to be ruthless and 
cynical, although these traits are 
sometimes camouflaged under a sur- 
face geniality. Power and prestige 
are their touchstones, whether they 
be self-made business men, doctors 
or what have you. The away from 
people type avoid emotional involve- 
ment, tend toward compulsive 
perfectionism, and are, in general, 
introverts. It is to this last group that 
most engineers, many accountants, 
and some artists belong. They are 
people who prefer to work with 
things. A pretty secretary who had 
been trying unsuccessfully to attract 
a handsome bachelor in my depart- 
ment once remarked, “Engineers are 
things who work like people.” As the 
psychologist emphasized, there are, 
of course, many exceptions to the 
above classifications, but in general 
they are valid. 

This “away from people” tenden- 
cy of the engineers is accentuated 
by their inability to communicate 
with others about their trade. In most 
professions it is possible to discuss 
almost any aspect of the work with 
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a reasonably intelligent listener, but 
this cannot be done in engineering, 
which is built upon an interlaced 
network of mathematical and tech- 
nical knowledge. Thus the engineer 
is likely to have the impression that 
other tasks are not only less difficult 
than his own but perhaps even 
unessential. The reluctance of the 
engineer to become emotionally in- 
volved with others also helps to ex- 
plain his condescension toward their 
abilities. Since he avoids situations 
where his associates might tell him 
their problems, he remains unaware 
of them. He is apt to feel that he 
could do almost any job better than 
it is being done if only he cared to 
be bothered with such inconsequen- 
tial things. Any hotel clerk, purchas- 
ing agent, or company salesman will 
testify to this, and many an engineer’s 
wife has had to listen to the com- 
plaint that her household could be 
run much more efficiently if only she 
would “apply a few engineering prin- 
ciples.” 

A purchasing agent had this to say 
on the subject: “Your average engi- 
neer seems to feel that I am part of 
a conspiracy to prevent him from 
getting the thousand-dollar klystron 
he needs to complete his experimen- 
tal circuit. His attitude seems to be, 
‘Of course I didn’t order it yesterday 
because I didn’t need it until today.’ 
I don’t think he budgets or shops for 
the things he buys, and he can’t 
understand why the company must 
do so.” 

The engineers’ answer to this ac- 
cusation would be that since the pur- 
chasing department does not know 
what it is ordering anyway, how does 
it expect to shop for it intelligently? 
To prove their point they have been 
known to turn in a purchase requi- 
sition for “A polychrome reflecting, 
piscatorial airflow stabilized, self- 
locomoting personnel and equipment 
transporting device with automatic 
canvas solar protector. To be tem- 
perature stability controlled be- 
tween 65 and 80 degrees fahrenheit, 
with non-transmitting electronic 
communication equipment, and di- 
rection control indicators both exter- 
nal and panel light.” This requisition 
was accompanied by several pages of 
very logical justification as to its 
need and uses. It was permitted to 
go through the usual channels right 
up to the point of sending the re- 
quests for quotes. It was then pointed 
out that a careful reading of the 
requisition would reveal that the 
company was on the verge of order- 
ing a white, fish-tailed Cadillac with 


heater, air conditioning, radio, and 
turn signals. Since now it was surely 
obvious that the other departments 
did not understand what they were 
ordering, the engineers suggested 
that they would appreciate it if their 
purchase requisitions were no longer 
questioned by incompetent paper 
shufflers. This incident is typical of 
their lack of appreciation of the hu- 
man equation, because, of course, the 
resentful clerks intensified their mi- 
nute scrutiny of all requests if only 
to prevent a repetition of such an 
embarrassing farce. 

The engineer resents organizations 
in general, but paradoxically, when 
in a position to do so, he sometimes 
devises an elaborate organization of 
his own that ignores this same hu- 
man element. The almost mathemati- 
cal procedures he contrives would 
work perfectly if the people who 
have to carry them out were para- 
gons. He is continuously mystified 
when his elaborate plans fail due to 
the fallibility of mortal man. Repeat- 
edly I have heard my associates say, 
“Now, let’s leave personalities out of 
this,” when often the personalities 
involved were at the very core of the 
problem under discussion. This in- 
ability to relate emotionally and so- 
cially with others is probably the 
underlying cause of most of the en- 
gineer’s shortcomings. 

The picture is not all one-sided, 
however. Like all men, the engineer 
has his virtues, some of which stem 
from this same personality trait. He 
tends, for example, to base his de- 
cisions more on reason and less on 
emotional consideration than does 
the average person. Thus he judges 
his co-workers largely on merit. An 
incompetent specialist with a Ph.D. 
is looked on with a condescension 
bordering on pity while a high school 
graduate who is a highly skilled 
technician is treated as an equal. The 
more competent the engineer, the 
more likely is this to be true and 
also the less apt he is to be concerned 
about his own title or formal posi- 
tion. 

Although there are exceptions, en- 
gineers as a rule treat pretension and 
show like the plague. Once after a 
farewell party for a colleague who 
was transferring to another plant, I 
found the innkeeper shaking his head 
in wonder. 

“These are the darndest people I 
ever saw,” he said with obvious 
amazement. 

“I can’t help agreeing with you, 
but exactly how do you mean?” I 


asked laughingly. 
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“Well, first look where they are 
sitting! I set a head table for fifteen, 
and there are only five people using 
it, including the guest of honor. All 
the rest are at the two side tables as 
far away as they can get. If this were 
a group of businessmen or sales- 
men, I would probably have had to 
add some more place settings for 
the guys who wanted to show that 
they belonged with the wheels.” 

“Perhaps they are afraid of being 
criticized for crowding in where they 
don’t belong,” I suggested. 

“You must be right but it’s still 
darn unusual. For another thing take 
the speeches! Only that fellow who 
presented the gift gave a talk, and he 
obviously didn’t like it much. Most 
outfits would have had everybody 
from the plant manager down to the 
janitor giving a eulogy, and in that 
order, too. I can’t even tell which 
one of those five guys is the boss!” 

When I pointed out that actually 
the department manager was sitting 
at the far end of one of the side 
tables, the innkeeper was more mys- 
tified than ever. “Don’t these guys 
worry about what people will think?” 
he asked. 

The answer is that they seldom do. 
The really competent engineer has 
somewhat the same feeling of pride 
and security as the oldtime skilled 
craftsman. He is confident that he is 
in demand because of what he knows 
and what he can do, and not because 
of whom he knows or whom he can 
influence. As a result of this and his 
natural “away from people” tend- 
ency, he has little interest in making 
false impressions or establishing an 
artificial social prestige. The excep- 
tion is the man who either lacks or 
doubts his own competence, and this 
type may be rather unmercifully 
tormented by his fellow engineers. 

An example of this was related to 
me by a colleague from a western 
electronics plant. A man named Dil- 
lard worked with a group of six or 
seven engineers. Though one of the 
least productive of the group, he had 
aspirations toward being their super- 
visor. Overly concerned with ap- 
pearances, he felt it would enhance 
his prestige if their single telephone 
were on his desk. The other men had 
no objection, but the phone cord was 
about eighteen inches too short to 
reach his desk. Knowing the ridicule 
he would receive if he asked the man 
at the desk in front of him to change 
places, Dillard devised a plan. Each 
evening he surreptitiously moved 
each desk in the row forward about 
two inches. He was well on the way 
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to his goal when another member of 
the group, an oldtimer who had been 
in engineering many years, became 
suspicious. As a result, he inconspic- 
uously marked the position of his 
desk. Sure enough, the next morn- 
ing it had been moved forward two 
inches. It is typical of the engineer’s 
sense of humor that, instead of 
moving the other desks back, the 
oldtimer went to the junction box 
and each day shortened the cord by 
an equivalent amount. Dillard was 
now fighting a hopeless battle, so near 
to his cherished goal, which always 
remained just beyond reach. When 
he finally tumbled to the trick, he 
was so humiliated that he soon asked 
to be transferred to another section. 

This talent for complicated prac- 
tical jokes was recently demonstrated 
in my own lab. Harry, one of our 
most conscientious men, had been 
working for nearly a year to develop 
an involved missile guidance system. 
His setup included an array of power 
supplies, signal generators, and other 
test equipment with a multitude of 
switches. He had advanced to the 
stage of incorporating the last criti- 
cal circuit and was ready for testing 
it. In the meantime his less industri- 
ous fellows had been busy on a 
smoke and spark generator. Harry 
went through the involved proce- 
dure of switching on all the various 
pieces of equipment. Just as he threw 
the last switch, smoke belched from 
the cabinet and sparks crackled omi- 
nously. Poor Harry rushed up and 
down the bench in panic, throwing 
switches like a madman in an at- 
tempt to save his precious circuit, 
while his unfeeling associates held 
their sides from laughter. 

On the whole the engineer has a 
surprisingly good sense of humor 
that is by no means limited to such 











complicated practical jokes. How- 
ever, rather than being of the ebul- 
lient or life-of-the-party type, it is 
more usually directed toward timely 
witticisms. Many a pretentious com- 
pany man has had his meeting broken 
up and his aplomb shattered by one 
of these salient thrusts from an en- 
gineer who felt that his credulity was 
being strained. For example, one of 
our products had not been released 
to a manufacturer by the design 
group because of serious bugs that 
still had to be located. An official, 
who for reasons of personal prestige 
and company politics had a selfish 
interest in an early marketing of the 
item, called the men together. After 
a scathing lecture on the finickiness 
of engineers who always want to 
“design the pieces out of everything,” 
he ended by saying, “Nothing is ever 
absolutely perfect. If there is some- 
thing slightly wrong or if it can be 
slightly improved you guys are al- 
ways so concerned about it. Now I 
want this job released because I am 
slightly tired of waiting! Is that 
clear?” 

“Just one thing, sir,” said a young 
engineer respectfully. “How can you 
help but be concerned if you eat a 
slightly rotten egg?” 

The engineer’s approach is so di- 
rect and forthright that it was the 
subject of comment by one of our 
non-technical administrators who 
had formerly been with an invest- 
ment company. 

“I’ve gotten out of the habit of 
protecting my back,” he said in mock 
alarm. “Around here everyone is so 
straightforward that they wouldn’t 
think of knifing you. I'd be afraid to 
return to my old job, I’m so out of 
practice!” 

Of course I have known engineers 
who were as convincing as any Madi- 
son Avenue man, just as I have 
known others who were warmheart- 
ed, socially adept, and vitally in- 
terested in people. A few I have met 
have even been superb business men. 
The main point is that in spite of 
their general tendencies, they are all 
individuals. 

So, regardless of whether you feel 
as one corporation official who said 
that any worthwhile engineer man- 
ages to rise above his profession, or 
agree with others who think they 
will be the salvation of the world, 
the next time you meet an engineer 
withhold judgment until you get to 
know him. He just might turn out 
to be a prince of a fellow. You never 
can tell—it might even turn out to 
be me. THE END 
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WHY MEN LEAVE KIWANIS 


The following stories are not actual case histories but are based upon factual 
material obtained by the Special Committee on Membership Study of Kiwanis 


International 


They were prepared for The Kiwanis Magazine by Dr. R. Glenn 


Reed, Jr., International Trustee and a member of that committee,-and are offered 
in the hope that they will help Kiwanians build and maintain stronger clubs. 


BILL JONES MIGHT HAVE STAYED 


At THe Tre of his resignation, Bill 
Jones had been a Kiwanian for five 
and a half years. 

“I joined because I wanted to be- 
come more active in community proj- 
ects,” Bill says. “The Kiwanis club 
seemed to be doing the best job in 
our town, so I was glad to join.” 

Bill liked the warmth and dignity 
of his induction. He was eager for 
his first assignment — but he didn’t 
get any for a month. He was then 
put on a committee, but still nothing 
happened. No meetings were called. 

In spite of his disappointment at 
the inactivity, Bill did like many 
things about Kiwanis. The fellow- 
ship was good, and so were the pro- 
grams—until they began to go a bit 
flat. 

“But in my second year,” Bill says, 
“I got enthusiastic all over again 
when they made me chairman of the 
public and business affairs commit- 
tee. That was my best year in 
Kiwanis.” 

Bill’s committee did a fine job. 
They ran successful traffic safety and 
“Ballot Battalion” campaigns. They 
got the city to do some badly-needed 
paving. 

Bill’s good record as a committee 
chairman led to his election as a di- 
rector in his third year. Again he 
started out full of enthusiasm, as 
did the rest of the board. 

But again came disappointment. 
The president didn’t provide the 
leadership that was needed. The 
board meetings degenerated into 
argument sessions. Club activity and 
attendance fell off badly. 

The election of a new president 
didn’t bring the improvements that 
had been expected. He was a likable 
fellow, but he took his responsibili- 
ties in a routine manner. Bill’s club 
had no representative at the mid- 
winter conference, the International 
convention, or the district conven- 
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tion. Committees met only for the 
record, when they met at all. 

Bill began to feel that his hard- 
ware business needed him a lot more 
than Kiwanis did, and his own at- 
tendance started dropping off. No 
one seemed to notice. 

Finally Bill decided to resign. No 
one tried to change his mind. And 
nobody in the club has approached 
him since in an effort to get him to 
rejoin. 

Would Bill Jones rejoin Kiwanis? 
“Sure I would,” Bill says, “if I saw 
that things had changed so that it 
would be worthwhile.” 


ED WILSON COULD ONLY WORK 


Ep WILSON ARRIVED in Wintona in 
1954 to set up his company’s branch 
office there. His family joined him 
shortly, and the Wilsons soon were 
at home in their new community. 

During his first year, Ed had his 
hands full with personal affairs, but 
at the start of 1955, he began to be- 
come more active in community 
projects. He felt a responsibility both 
as a Wintona citizen and family head 
and as his company’s representative 
in the community. 

After meeting several Wintona 
Kiwanians and learning of the work 
the club was doing, Ed became 
keenly interested in Kiwanis, and 
early in 1955 he joined the Wintona 
club. 

His first year in the club was a 
very satisfactory one, both for Ed 
and the club. Ed was likable, active, 
and efficient. Besides giving gener- 
ously of his personal efforts, his bus- 
iness position enabled him to provide 
his club with special services and 
facilities. When the club wanted to 
put on a heavy campaign to attract 
new industry to Wintona, Ed’s office 
produced a large volume of expertly 
prepared mailing pieces. On other 
occasions Ed was able to provide in- 
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teresting motion pictures for Key 
Club meetings and for his own club’s 
vocational guidance work. 

The Wintona club was well run 
and vigorous. Ed liked the president 
and his fellow members. He also en- 
joyed the meetings—when he could 
get to them. And that was what led 
to Ed Wilson’s reluctant resignation. 
By the middle of Ed’s second year in 
the club, his business demands had 
become so great that he found it im- 
possible to keep his attendance up 
beyond the required 60 per cent. 
Often he had to be out of town, in 
his firm’s home office. 

Ed’s club had recognized his dedi- 
cation and usefulness, but the pres- 
ident insisted on perfect attendance. 
His thoughts were focused on the 
ranking plan. Ed said that he couldn’t 
manage more than the 60 per cent, 
but that he could devote evening and 
weekend time and could give help 
through his office. But the president 
said he couldn’t make exceptions on 
attendance. So Ed, with considerable 
regret, submitted his resignation. 

“I miss Kiwanis,” Ed says, “and I'd 
like to rejoin, if something could be 
worked out. But it looks like I’m 
stuck.” 


FRANK BROWN MOVED AWAY 


On ais fiftieth birthday in October, 
1957, Frank Brown could look back 
on five successful and satisfying dec- 
ades. He and his wife, Helen, had 
had a good life so far. A fine, sub- 
stantial home, all clear. High stand- 
ing and warm acceptance in their 
community. Frank had a good job. 
He’s been credit manager in his 
company for three years now. And 
their son has his M.D. 

Of course there were the bad parts 
too. Frank and Helen had never got- 
ten over the loss of young Frank. 
And there was Helen’s health.... 

Among the congratulations Frank 
had received on reaching fifty had 
been warm ones from his friends in 
the Kiwanis Club of Smithville. And 
Frank had got to thinking over the 
fourteen years of his membership. 
They’d been good years for him and 

(see WHY MEN LEAVE page 52) 
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AS A CLUB PRESIDENT 


Be sure that each new member receives: 


..@ warm welcome and meaningful in- 


duction; 
..@ prompt assignment; 
.. follow-up attention. 


Hold a club meeting as soon as possible to 
activate the Circle of Distinction 


Keep meetings inviting with good food and 
lively programs 


See that committees get into action—and 
stay in action 


Get to know each member well. See that his 
abilities are put to active use. 
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Actually, they represent hundreds of members who resigned from 


Kiwanis clubs last year because their clubs neglected to inspire 
them toward greater service. Many of these men ceased to find the sense of 
satisfaction and achievement they discovered in their first days as Kiwanians. 

In 1960 special emphasis is being placed upon building attendance 
and membership. The program, in brief, seeks to “Obtain tomorrow’s 
Kiwanian...Regain yesterday’s Kiwanian...Retain today’s Kiwanian.” 

It is a program that every member of every club can take part in. 

One of the most effective ways to keep present members active is to 
interest them in obtaining new members and regaining old ones. A man is 
not likely to leave an organization that he is helping to build and 
into which he is trying to bring his friends. By sponsoring a new member, 
every Kiwanian can earn the red Circle of Distinction to wear 
behind his Kiwanis lapel button. And by helping his new member 
to catch the vision of Kiwanis service, his own enthusiasm 


will be renewed and refreshed. 


Below are some of the practical ways that every club member can 
work to make his club a stronger force for service in 1960: 


See that former members are approached, 
informed of club activities, and urged to 
rejoin. Remember the value of the personal 
visit 


Set an example by earning membership in 
the Circle of Distinction 


Review and put into practice the sugges- 
tions given in the Program for 1960: Com- 
mittee on Attendance and Membership 


Spread your own enthusiasm for Kiwanis 
throughout your entire club. 


AS A COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN 


Plan your meetings carefully, hold them regu- 
larly, and see that something is accomplished 
at each one. 


Make sure that each man on your committee 
feels he is an active and useful member, not 
just a fifth wheel. 


Make specific assignments—and follow up 
on them. 


Be generous in giving credit to your com 
mittee members for their help and accom- 
plishments. 


AS A CLUB MEMBER 


Broaden and deepen your knowledge of 
Kiwanis and its aims 


Set an example by your attendance and by 
your enthusiastic support of club projects 


Give your full support to your committee 
chairmen and to your club president 


a new Kiwanian by doing the following: 


¢ © © Make a list of qualified prospects you know personally, and submit names 
to the attendance and membership committee. 


« © « Invite prospects to a club meeting as your guest. 
e « « Visit former Kiwanians who have moved into your community. 


a former Kiwanian by: 


* ¢ Maintaining personal contact with him. 
* © Keeping him informed of club activities. 
e © Letting him know that he is missed, that he is needed, and that he would 


be welcomed back. 
a present Kiwanian by: 


« © « Remaining alert to any feeling of dissatisfaction in a fellow club member. 
e © « Advising your club president when you see that a member feels he is 


being left out. . 


¢ © © Helping fellow members to build their self-confidence and sense of useful- 


ness as active Kiwanians. 


¢ ¢ © Enlisting a fellow Kiwanian’s aid in obtaining a new member or regaining 


a former one. 
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ONG PAST MIDNIGHT on an October 
cE night in 1899, a single light 
burned in the South African village 
of Mafeking. The village was wrap- 
ped in almost explosive stillness, 
broken only by the faint sighing of 
a hot southern breeze drifting across 
the veld. Eddies of dust swirled in 
the street, prodding broken weed 
stalks along the single-track rail- 
road that separated the native popu- 
lation from the Europeans. 

That same breeze in its fitful jour- 
ney across the vast African plains 
was the bearer of ominous freight. 
Far to the south in Capetown, war 
fever was boiling up in ugly clouds 
of hate and suspicion as a revolt 
against British rule of South Africa 
by white immigrants appeared un- 
avoidable. Before the crash of the 
storm, Mafeking was smothered in 
anxious silence. 

On into the sultry night the soli- 
tary oil lamp burned, casting weird 
shadows to the corners of the barren 
room. In its flickering glare a wiry, 
red-headed man worked hastily over 
a small pile of page proofs for a little 
book he was completing. 

It could scarcely be called a liter- 
ary masterpiece. Indeed, it wasn’t 
meant to be. It was just a small tech- 
nical manual for soldiers, titled Aids 
to Scouting. Its purpose was to in- 
form troops about methods of scout- 
ing and procedures for survival in 
the wilderness. 

Unpretentious as it was, this little 
book was destined to have far-reach- 
ing results. Eventually it was to pro- 
vide the impetus for the founding of 
a movement that would spread to the 
farthest corners of the earth and 
touch the lives of millions of boys 
and men. 

On its own merits, however, the 
volume would have had little impact. 
To be sure, it enjoyed startlingly un- 
expected success when it appeared 
in England, but this required a happy 
combination of dramatic events 
coupled with the sheer force of the 
character and personality of the 
author. 

Aids to Scouting was born in 
rankling frustration. Its author was 
a then-unknown brevet colonel with 
a most unmilitary sounding name— 
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On the eve of battle a leader of men completed a book destined to guide millions of boys 


By WILLIAM W. TRASK 


Robert Stevenson Smythe Baden- 
Powell. In years of service in the 
desert and jungle frontiers of the 
empire, Colonel Baden-Powell had 
seen poorly-trained young English 
soldiers die needlessly because they 
didn’t know even the rudiments of 
living, much less warfare, in the wil- 
derness. On that October night in 
1899 he was making the final correc- 
tions of a book he hoped would help 
other soldiers help themselves. 

As he worked, his pencil fairly flew 
over the proofs. There was need for 
haste. He had arrived in Mafeking 
early in August with instructions to 
raise two regiments of mounted rifles 
and prepare for the defense of the 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland fron- 
tiers. 

He had followed his orders. The 
troops were organized, trained, and 
ready. All that could be done now 
was to await the inevitable conflict— 
a conflict that was not too many days 
or hours away. 

Next morning the small package 
of proofs was mailed to a London 
publisher. It was among the last 
pieces of mail to leave Mafeking be- 
fore the Boers girdled the village 
in a tight state of siege. 

In selecting Baden-Powell to be 
commander of the Mafeking garrison, 
the British had made an admirable 
choice. No man was better suited for 
the post, either by experience or 
temperament. In twenty-three years 
of service he had seen action in India, 
Germany, Malta, Ashunti, Metabele- 
land, and now on the Transvaal 
border. 

Although he was still little known 
in England, his fame as a scout was 
already growing to legendary pro- 
portions among the men with whom 
he served. During the Metabele cam- 
paign, the awed natives spoke of him 
as “Impreesa—the wolf that never 
sleeps.” 

Baden-Powell’s first practical ex- 
perience in scouting came during his 
student days at Charterhouse School. 
Close by the school was a densely 
wooded area known as the Copse. It 
was, however, private, property and 
consequently forbidden to the stu- 
dents. 

But to an adventurous spirit like 


“B-P,” as he was beginning to be 
called, such restrictions amounted to 
a challenge. The Copse became his 
playground, partly because it was 
“off limits.” After lessons he would 
sneak off to the Copse to snare rab- 
bits and cook them over a small 
smokeless fire. He learned to extin- 
guish the blaze quickly, remove 
evidences of it, and conceal himself 
whenever a reconnoitering master 
hove into view. 

But most of all he loved the Copse 
because it was there that he could 
be close to nature. As he, himself, 
put it many years later, “I learned 
how to use an axe, how to walk 
across a gully on a felled tree-trunk, 
how to move silently through the 
bush so that one became a comrade 
rather than an interloper among the 
birds and animals that lived there.” 

During his childhood and youth, 
Baden-Powell showed marked talent 
as an artist—an ambidextrous one at 
that. He could sketch just as easily 
with either hand, outlining a draw- 
ing with one hand and shading with 
the other. As a parlor trick he would 
sometimes draw two pictures simul- 
taneously. 

At the conclusion of his school 
career, Baden-Powell sat for an open 
examination for an army commission. 
Since his scholastic record had been 
only “middling,” he expected a simi- 
lar grade on the test, but when the 
results were published he was sur- 
prised to find that he had done re- 
markably well. Among more than 
seven hundred candidates, he had 
placed second for cavalry and fourth 
for infantry. 

Early in his military life he was 
sent, much to his disgust, to what 
promised to be a soft desk job in 
Malta. It wasn’t long, however, be- 
fore an outlet was found for his ener- 
gies and abilities. He was appointed 
intelligence officer for the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

For weeks, reports had been filter- 
ing in of gun emplacements being 
installed in the mountains of Dal- 
matia. Finally he decided to see for 
himself. As equipment for the mis- 
sion he took only a butterfly net and 
a sketch pad. 

The rumors were quite true. Ar- 
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tillery emplacements that would 
menace British shipping in the Medi- 
terranean were being built all along 
the mountainous Dalmation coast. 
For days he ranged the area, sketch- 
ing the positions of the guns. Only 
once did he run into trouble. 

As he was seated on a hillside, 
busily sketching a gun emplacement, 
he suddenly found himself ringed by 
a squad of soldiers. With their bay- 
onets and rifle butts they prodded 
him down the steep mountain trail 
to a command tent. There he was 
told by the officer in charge that he 
would be shot as a spy. 

B-P assumed a bewildered manner 
and mildly protested that he was 
merely a nature artist making draw- 
ings of butterflies. To prove it he 
handed over his sketch pad. 

The officer picked it up skeptically 
and began leafing through. A look 
of blank surprise came over his face. 
He looked further and the expres- 
sion changed to one of amazement. 
The book, indeed, contained nothing 
more than drawings of butterflies- 
and beautifully drawn butterflies at 
that. He issued a brusque command 
and Baden-Powell was free. B-P 
carried the sketchbook, containing a 
map of gun installations formed by 
markings of the butterfly wings, back 
to his own command. 


Aworner of B-P’s exploits occurred 
years later in Germany. This time 
he was accompanied by his brother, 
Baden. The War Office learned that 
the Russians were to make tests on 
new-type balloons and searchlights, 
so the brothers were sent to investi- 
gate. They lodged at an inn in Kras- 
noe and, dressed in the manner of 
the local Germans, began taking long 
walks about the countryside. 

For days they saw nothing and 
were on the verge of returning to 
England when one day they spotted 
a balloon. Others had seen it, too, 
and soon a steady stream of people 
was pouring into the area. The broth- 
ers joined the crowd. 

Luck was with them that day. The 
Russian balloon crew, confident that 
the German peasants posed no threat, 
left the balloon unguarded as they 
went to lunch. This was all the time 
B-P and Baden needed to make 
sketches of the craft. They even got 
inside the car unnoticed and secured 
information about the instruments. 

They fared almost as well in their 
observations of the searchlights. 
Tests were being made in an old 
German fort under the most elaborate 
security precautions. This worked 
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greatly to their advantage, since the 
Russians were so melodramatically 
thorough that no one was quite sure 
who was watchinz whom. The broth- 
ers simply walked into the fort, tak- 
ing care only to salute those who 
seemed important enough to be 
saluted. 

In spite of their success, the mis- 
sion almost ended in disaster when 
B-P committed one of his very rare 
blunders as a scout. As he was re- 
turning to the inn that night, he was 
momentarily blinded by the lights 
of a carriage that came careening 
down the street toward the fort. In- 
stead of saluting, he turned his head 
aside. 

If it had been any other vehicle, it 
would have made little difference, but 
this was the imperial carriage carry- 
ing the Czar. B-P’s lapse aroused 
immediate suspicion, and before he 
knew it he found himself surrounded 
by police. 

Once again, however, Baden- 
Powell was equal to the occasion. 
When the police told him that he 
would be sent immediately to Rus- 
sia to be tried as a spy, he persuaded 
them to allow him to pick up his be- 
longings at the inn. Confident he 
couldn’t escape from the town, the 
police assented. This was the last 
time they ever saw him. 

So this was the man who on the 
eve of the Boer War was preparing 
to defend Mafeking. His old master 
at Charterhouse School, whom B-P 
visited just before assuming the 
Mafeking command, said of him after 
the visit, “I don’t know what it will 
be, but that man will do something 
that will move the world.” No one 
realized then just how prophetic 
those words would be. 

In the waning months of summer 
and in the early fall, the climate of 
public opinion in England was build- 
ing up just right for the dramatic 
events that were to follow. On the 
eve of the war the civilian popula- 
tion was expecting an easy victory. 
The fighting would surely be over 
before Christmas. 

To the British command in South 
Africa, however, the situation looked 
quite different. To be sure, the Em- 
pire troops were better trained than 
the Boers, but there were far too few 
of them stretched too thinly over 
too many thousand miles of African 
veld. Supplies, also, were scanty. 

The war began on October 11. Al- 
most immediately, three British out- 
posts—Kimberly, Ladysmith, and 
Mafeking — found themselves ringed 
by Transvaal Boers. 


From the outset, the defenders of 
Mafeking were beset by unfortunate 
conditions. The village, stretched 
loosely along both sides of the Mo- 
lopo River, had neither natural nor 
artificial defenses. It was perched on 
a huge table-top. 

The Boers wasted little time in 
trying to remove the Mafeking thorn 
from their side. Within a few days the 
1500-man British garrison found it- 
self facing 9000 Boers. General Cron- 
je, the Boer commander, wheeled up 
his big seige guns and on October 
16 the shelling began. 


Tue Brrrisn had only a few unre- 
liable pieces of artillery to counter 
the excellent, Krupp-manufactured 
artillery of the Boers. As a result, 
the Boers moved their artillery up 
to extremely close range. Facing the 
big Krupp guns was bad enough, but 
their nearness made the situation al- 
most intolerable. Something had to 
be done quickly. Baden-Powell’s 
answer was “the Wolf.” 

He ordered the railway workshops 
to reinforce an old steam pipe with 
melted-down iron railings and mount 
it on the wheels of an old threshing 
machine. It made an excellent how- 
itzer and was christened “the Wolf” 
after B-P’s old Metabele nickname. 

By using the cover of night to 
move the Wolf close to Boer gun 
emplacements, they forced them to 
withdraw their guns several hundred 
yards. The Wolf could be moved 
quickly and easily and the mobility 
of this one piece gave the impression 
that the garrison had several how- 
itzers. This was among the first of 
many ruses used with great success 
by Baden-Powell during the siege. 

Night attacks were the colonel’s 
main fear, for he had very little with 
which to repel an attack after dark. 
Here again he was forced to bluff. 

A civilian, who was expert in the 
use of acetylene lighting, was pressed 
into service to make a portable 
searchlight. It was fashioned from a 
biscuit tin nailed to the top of a pole. 
Each night a runner carried it from 
fortification to fortification. Thus the 
impression was given that the area 
was covered by a series of search- 
lights. 

Before the war had begun, barbed 
wire was high on Baden-Powell’s 
list of needed supplies. It never ar- 
rived. He knew that without barbed 
wire his outposts could be easily 
overrun by night, but what could he 
do? 

One Sunday, B-P got an idea. 

(see SCOUTING page 52) 
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By OREN ARNOLD 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Too many Kiwanians are not “lit- 
erary.” They think too much in 
terms of science or of money and 
sports and the physical life. One 
big club turned down the chance to 
hear a distinguished Shakespearean 
scholar, saying, “The old bard is 
dead and forgotten, and we can’t 
afford to live in the past. We must 
encourage the geniuses of our own 
times.” 

Well—ahem—thanks, gents. I con- 
gratulate you readers of my column 
for your discernment. But before 
you discount that fellow Bill 
Shakespeare at least consider 
these old .uoded aphorisms and 
cliches that he originated and that 
you and I use generously every day: 

There is something in the wind. 

The course of true love never runs 

smooth. 

Paint the lily. 

Elbow room. 

Merry as the day is long. 

He has eaten me out of house and 

home. 

Give the devil his due. 

Wear my heart on my sleeve. 

Seamy side of life. 

It’s Greek to me. 

Dish fit for the gods. 

Flaming youth. 

Mind’s eye. 

Smells to high heaven. 

Method in his madness. 

Every dog has his day. 

As luck would have it. 

I'll tell the world. 

The naked truth. 

In the twinkling of an eye. 

Love is blind. 

All that glitters is not gold. 

All’s well that ends well. 

As dead as a door nail. 

Something rotten in the state of 

Denmark. 
Sweets to the sweet. 
Then westward ho! 
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Secretaries can be too dadgummed 
efficient! My Kiwanianne and I 
were invited out to dinner, but 
since I planned to be out of town 
for a few days, I dictated my usual 
thank you note ahead of time, then 
signed it and left it sealed on my 
desk for mailing. An emergency 
came up and the dinner was can- 
celled, but my secretary didn’t 
know that! 


* * + 


There’s much to be said for ad- 
vertising and availability. For in- 
stance, there are fifty-six waterfalls 
higher than Niagara. One of them 
(in Venezuela) is a staggering 5000 
feet, 3212 feet of it a straight drop. 
Niagara is only 168 feet. 





Kiwanian Bob Creamer, teaching 
Sunday School, teld the children 
about how Lot’s wife looked back 
and turned into a pillar of salt. 
Whereupon little Sonny Smith said, 
“My mother looked back one day 
when she was driving us to church, 
and she turned into a telephone 
pole.” 

- oa * 


Who rests, rusts. 
* * * 


Notable quote, from I don’t know 
whom: 

Fear knocked at the door. Faith 

opened it, and lo—there was no one 
there! 


* . * 


Young Tom Chapman didn’t give 
his bride the washboard gag gift 
that he had planned for her birth- 
day. Instead, he gave her a pretty 
pink and blue bassinet. 


Most men learn that they climb 
the ladder of success quicker when 
they are debt-propelled. 


7 om * 


Out here in the wi-i-i-ide open 
spaces of Arizona where I live there 
are six filling stations in a row. The 
owner of the first one has erected 
this enterprising sign: ‘‘Last 
Chance To Buy Gas. The Next 
Five Stations Are Mirages.” 


. . * 


Comforting knowledge for any 
consecrated man: When God allows 
a burden to be put upon you, He 
will put His own arm underneath 
you to help. 


* * * 


It’s a good idea to be wiser than 
the people with whom you associate. 
Just don’t tell them about it. 


* + * 


Several of us men went to this 
Ladies’ Night banquet, see, but we 
didn’t get to visit much. Too much 
competition in communication. To- 
ward the end, Oren Minter summed 
up our feelings with a deft defini- 
tion: “Woman—the female of the 
speeches.” 


* * * 


Don’t look now, but March is 
coming. And if it comes, can April 
be far behind? .... Additional Forms 
1040 may be had in any bank lobby. 


7 * * 


Success is merely a matter of luck 
—as any failure can tell you. 


* * * 


Our high school basketball coach 
was distressed because his team 
was losing. He looked at his bench 
full of substitutes and _ yelled, 
“Okay, Hannigan, go in there now 
and get ferocious!” 

Hannigan jumped up, shucked off 
his sweat shirt, glowered out at the 
court, and growled, “Sure ting, 
coach. What’s his number?” 


* * * 


Which reminds me to tell about 
Grandpop Hale who lives out here. 
He was telling his grandson about 
the Wild West. He said that Billy 
the Kid had killed twenty-one men 
by the time he was twenty-one 
years old. 

“Creepers, Grandpop!” exclaimed 
the lad. “What kind of a car did he 
drive?” 
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tourist attractions. His specialty is not hoeing but publicity 


N ANY BOOM AREA, particularly one 
| that must attract tourists if it is 
to prosper, interesting or eccentric or 
dramatically individuals 
abound. The sometimes-implausible 
tate of Florida is no exception. A 
biographer could spend a lifetime 
within its borders and never lack 
for fascinating material. 

His biggest difficulty, in fact, would 
be deciding where to start. And in 
the event of an impasse, he might well 
decide to tackle first the story of one 
of the most energetic, flamboyant, 
and comfortably wealthy tourist-at- 


successful 


Dick Pope has made his Cypress Gardens into one of the nation’s foremost 


traction operators in the world, Rich- 
ard Downing Pope. 

He might reach this decision not 
because Dick Pope is a man of deep 
social significance—he doesn’t claim 
to be. Nor is he an important be- 
hind-the-scenes mover in world or 
national affairs. "3ut he is a one-of- 
a-kind individual, an unconventional 
success whose life has visibly influ- 
enced one portion of Florida’s (and 
America’s) commerce. 

Pope owns and “operates” a for- 
mer swamp in central Florida, near 


Orlando. In 1933, when he first looked 


Florida's 


upon it, the swamp appeared to be, 


and was, singularly useless. Now, 
however, it is known as Cypress 
Gardens. It attracts more than a 
million tourists a year. It is, accord- 
ing to a photographers’ association 
estimate, the third-most-photo- 
graphed spot in the nation (trailing 
only the Grand Canyon and Niagara 
Falis). And not only is it Mecca in 
the fast-growing sport of water-ski- 
ing but also something of a how-to- 
do-it shrine within the billion-dollar 
tourist industry of Florida itself. 
Cypress Gardens has been called 
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Mrtraordinary Gardener 


a figment of somebody’s imagination. 
Indeed, it is no natural wonder, as is 
a cave or chasm. Nor is it a ready- 
made offshoot of a customer-gather- 
ing tourist center such as Miami. 
Really, it is a combination of things— 
man-made canals, 3000 types of 
plants and flowers, lovely women in 
costume, and four fast-paced water 
ski shows a day. And it enjoys such 
notoriety only because of Pope’s in- 
genuity in combining them into a 
genuine tourist bargain and publi- 
cizing it. 

Pope has never said that publicity 
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can do everything. But he has said 
that without it a tourist operator 
can do nothing. Hence, much of his 
frenetic existence has been dedicated 
to the pursuit of publicity, not for 
himself, but for his Gardens. As a 
result, Cypress Gardens has been 
shown in five class A feature films, 
including one of the all-time box-of- 
fice champions, This Is Cinerama. An- 
other of the five, a Van Johnson- 
Esther Williams picture called Easy 
to Love, was the story of Pope and 
Cypress Gardens themselves. 

“The Gardens,” as it is locally 
known, also has been shown in 1000 
newsreels, some 350 short features, 
at least a dozen network TV shows, 
and on 400 magazine covers and un- 
counted thousands of newspaper 
travel, sports, and feature pages. One 
picture (showing a bathing beauty 
leaping upward to welcome the sun- 
shine) is something of a classic 
among press agents: it appeared in 
3600 newspapers. 

Pope never pays communications 
media for this. Nor is he usually 
paid. His pay is the dateline that 
phetos or films usually carry and 
the imagery they convey: sunshine, 
oranges and palm trees, beautiful 
girls, and leisurely spells of boating. 
The form of payment—the tourists 
these images eventually attract. 

Because photos are Pope’s meat 
and papaya juice, he'll do almost 
anything for an unusual picture. 
(He’s a photographer himself, and 
employs seven others.) For one shot, 
27,000 oranges and grapefruit were 
floated around girls in his Florida- 
shaped pool, built for the film Easy 


By ALFRED BALK 


to Love. There is a sawed-off-canoe, 
souvenir of an idea used in Cinerama 
to permit tighter close-ups of a girl 
in the craft. One of his boats is rigged 
with a ten-foot-high platform and a 
network of pipes so cameramen can 
shoot downward or from almost any 
other angle at moving water-skiers. 
A cypress knee mounted on wheels, 
which Pope calls the world’s most- 
photographed tree stump, can be 
placed anywhere. Photographers 
needn’t wade into the water. 


Pore ricures his annual bill for 
photographic materials alone is 
$25,000. “We turn out 40,000 photos 
a year, from which the best are 
picked,” he says. “Yes, I’m respon- 
sible for many of the ideas myself. 
I like to clip photos from papers and 
magazines and tack them up with 
notes on how we can improve on 
them for our own use.” 

Because photos are mailed on a 
sort of saturation basis, many land 
in editors’ wastebaskets—but a sur- 
prising number each week survive 
and are published. Also, some pub- 
lications request specific kinds of 
picture stories, and usually Pope is 
able to satisfy their needs. 

Except for a few high-action photos 
of ski-jumpers or novel formations, 
the formula for a Pope picture is 
scenery plus girls plus “gimmick.” 
The latter may be an appropriate 
holiday costume, or upraised skis 
with “Happy New Year” greetings. 
Always, however, they’re in good 
taste, for Pope condones nothing but 
modest one-piece bathing suits. 

“Wholesome beauty,” he says, 















Pope's staff is constantly making new publicity photographs of 


Cypress Gardens, and te aid the staff, special towers and platforms have been raised. 


The Gardens are also used—for a fee—by advertisers as a background 


for both still photographs and television commercials 
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“cannot be improved upon as a pic- 
Everyone enjoys it.” 
have de- 
clined recent years, the 
coronation of queens in the US has 
not. They're indispensable to festival 
and public relations and 
men this includes 


ture subject 
Although 
abroad in 


monarchies 


sponsors 
promotion and 
Pope 

He's known as the King of Queens. 
He crowned his first in 1935 and since 
then has imagined into existence 
more than 1000 (fifty or so a year 
is the current rate). Their names 
may be Miss Kumquat, Miss Flame 
Vine, Miss Orange Blossom, or Chrys- 
anthemum Queen, but they all serve 
Pope’s purpose as a rationale for 
depicting beauty. And their presence 
is responsible for such Gardens 
equipment as a portable throne (he 
once crowned seven queens in one 
day) and small seats pegged to cy- 
press tree trunks for above-ground 
poses with a minimum danger of 
crashes. 

Several has been 


times it sug- 
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gested to Pope that perhaps Florida 
could be a source for fewer bathing 
beauty photos, with more photo sub- 
jects such as industrial plants and 
shoreline housing developments. His 
answer is to express doubt that Flor- 
ida can ever oversell fun and sun- 
shine—and besides newspaper readers 
wouldn’t find other subject matter 
nearly so refreshing. 

“If editors ever stop using our 
girl pictures,” he promises, “we'll 
stop sending them. But what typifies 
Florida more than a pretty girl in 
the sun?” 


Pope's vest to photography is large 
in another realm, too. Having per- 
ceived years ago that there is no 
length to which vacationers won't 
go for dazzling pictures, he has 
oriented everything at Cypress Gar- 
dens to picture-taking, including 
off-duty water-skiers in ante-bellum 
hoop skirts who pose tirelessly for 
tourists beside any designated floral 
display. There even are two “photog- 











raphers’ bleachers” for ski shows, 
one for morning light and one for 
afternoon—and a special announcer 
to tell camera bugs when to shoot 
and what shutter setting to use for 
best results. Consequently, the mil- 
lions of tourists who take such photos 
home become walking advertise- 
ments for Pope’s Gardens. 

Some of Pope’s promotion schemes 
have been so ambitious and lengthy 
that they have benefited not only 
Cypress Gardens but others also. 
Friends say that this is not entirely 
unintentional, for Pope likes to think 
there is even more value and good- 
will and plain satisfaction in ideas 
that benefit many rather than effect 
only a few. 

His role as the patron saint of water- 
skiing is a case in point. Pope didn’t 
invent the sport; former newsreel 
cameraman Fred Waller, originator of 
the Cinerama movie process, prob- 
ably has as strong a claim to it as 
anybody. But through genuine en- 
thusiasm, his endless variety of films 
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and photos, and his willingness to 
finance tournaments (which his pol- 
ished skiers usually win), Pope 
certainly was its number-one popu- 
larizer. 

He has paid for planeloads of 
water-skiers to fly in from Europe 
and other points for tournaments at 
Cypress Gardens, and in turn fi- 
nanced trips of his own skiers to 
foreign. countries. Now, with exist- 
ence of a World Water Ski Union, 
regional, national, and worldwide 
water ski tournaments are annual 
affairs. When Cypress Gardens skiers 
win titles and set records, they’re 
described in newspapers and news- 
reels accordingly. And Pope in turn 
has a legitimate criterion for claiming 
in his promotional releases that 
“Cypress Gardens is the home of 
the champions.” 

One of the unhappiest aspects of 
tourism in winter resort areas is fickle 
weather. The odds are the sun will 
shine, but when it doesn’t for days 
on end, a number of operators 
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flounder. Pope can be hurt as badly 
as others in a freeze—more, in fact, 
if it damages his flowers. But he has 
learned how to prepare (he has 1000 
oil-fired heaters), and even in recent 
disastrous winters in Florida he has 
maintained a reputation for being 
able to capitalize on anything. 

I watched him during one of the 
most severe freezes. His associates 
were plainly worried. Not that the 
water ski shows couldn’t go on; the 
rule is, perform even if the skiers 
must wear sweatsuits, except when 
there’s lightning or, in the case of 
the kite-riding act, if winds are high. 
But Pope remained ebullient, phon- 
ing the weather bureau every half- 
hour and calling to his staff for more 
heaters. 

“Florida may have lousy weather,” 
he likes to say to reporters, “but it’s 
still the best lousy weather in the 
world.” ‘ 

One morning, when newscasts and 
headlines indicated the whole world 
knew about the freeze anyhow, Pope 


staged a photo of himself knocking 
icicles off the ski jump — getting 
across the point that the show would 
go on. During one tornado warning, 
when a reporter phoned to inquire 
about cut-backs in the Gardens 
schedule, Pope broke into print 
again. “Whattaya mean, cut out the 
kite act?” he screeched in disbelief. 
“T was born in an Iowa tornado. We'll 
just tie a skier to the tail so the kite 
won't fly so high, that’s all.” 

Despite his free-wheeling manner, 
in many ways Pope has worked as 
hard to benefit Florida as a whole as 
his private interests. A firm believer 
that operators of tourist attractions 
must police their business against 
gyps and opportunists, he was largely 
responsible for the formation of the 
Florida Attractions Association. It 
has been a vehicle for uniting the 
operators and encouraging them to 
coordinate promotion rather than pull 
in separate directions. 

Nor does he believe in slashing 
at attractions that are so close they’re 
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direct competitors. He cheerfully 
prints some two million booklets a 
year with the Bok Singing Tower, 
which is twelve miles away, on the 
cover. He even sent out 8000 “they’re- 
still-in-business” cards after his 
largest Florida competitor, Silver 
Springs, suffered a serious fire sev- 
eral years ago. To his mind, the 
more legitimate attractions Florida 
has, the more all will prosper. 

He is convinced also that there is 
no definable limit on the amount of 
money and effort that should be 
spent to promote and publicize a 
tourist attraction. Now, while the 
state of Florida spends some $1 mil- 
lion a year to promote tourism, Pope 
as an individual spends nearly 
$500,000. Also, he is active on state- 
wide advisory groups and is a former 
director of the state advertising com- 
mission. 

Pope, now fifty-nine, got the idea 
for his Gardens during the Depres- 
sion. A native Iowan, he knew cen- 
tral Florida because his family’s 
adopted home was Winter Haven 
(the small town closest to Cypress 
Gardens), where his father dealt in 
real estate. Pope had tried various 
jobs. Then he learned that a flower 
garden in South Carolina had at- 
tracted 14,000 persons in one season 
at $1.50 each. 

Borrowing money from relatives, 
and taking advantage of a WPA 
canal-beautification fund, he bought 
title to thirty-seven acres of swamp 
land along one of a chain of lakes, 
named Eloise. He worked with the 
laborers, digging canals, moving 
trees and other vegetation, always 
considering how scenes would photo- 
graph as he did so. 

“Thank God,” Pope recalls, “we 
never had enough money to ruin the 
beauty the Good Lord placed there.” 


Fowatty in January, 1936, Cypress 
Gardens was opened to visitors. Pope 
admits he knew almost nothing about 
flowers (to dispose of a question over 
the spelling of “azalea” he wrote, 
“flame vine”), but with the help of 
his resourceful wife, Julie, he learned. 
The first week, he got publicity by 
persuading the governor to declare 
his Gardens a bird sanctuary. 

It was 1940 when Pope and his 
wife hit upon the idea of enhancing 
their gardens by stationing beautiful 
local girls in hoop skirts at various 
points. During World War II, Pope 
enlisted in the Signal Corps. While 
he was gone, in efforts to provide 
entertainment for servicemen sta- 
tioned in the area, his wife recruited 
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teen-agers, including Dick Pope, Jr., 
and created a water-ski show. It 
clicked and became a trademark. 

Now the Cypress Gardens area is 
about twice the original thirty-seven 
acres. It has large blacktop parking 
lots extending virtually to the edge 
of nearby orange groves. There is a 
gift shop, restaurant (with patio for 
outdoor dining), and branch post 
office (Pope wanted Cypress Gardens 
“on the map”) housed in the low, 
tile-roofed stucco headquarters build- 
ing. Other structures, all landscaped, 
are devoted to ski and boat care, 
dressing rooms, photo darkrooms, 
sportswear-wardrobe storage (for 
fashion pictures). Included is a zig- 
zag concrete wall with various tex- 
tured backgrounds for fashion photos. 

Visitors sit on benches or on grassy 
slopes to watch the ski shows. Several 
miles of winding brick or stone path- 
ways lead through the gardens, which 
are planned so that “walls” of blos- 
soms and foliage set off each section, 
including the lake, where moss- 
draped cypress trees jut from the 
water. Silent electric-powered boats 
(the only thing that the initial $2.20 
adult admission doesn't cover) glide 
beneath arched foot bridges on nar- 
row canals. Usually cameras are 
clicking everywhere, and at times 
Pope himself may be seen inspecting 
a new planting or picking up candy 
wrappers. He dislikes litter anywhere 
on the property. 

Since the beginning, Pope esti- 
mates 2500 pretty girls have been in 
his employ, along with 500 hand- 
some boys. He checks the references 
of all, enforcing rigid rules of good 
conduct as a condition of employ- 
ment. 

A natural clown (his five-foot six- 
inch height and somewhat shrill 
voice add to the effect), Pope main- 
tains a relaxed, happy state of sham- 
bles in his offices. He enjoys bantering 
with employes during coffee hour. 
And his office, marked “Little Vati- 
can,” is a dumping ground for gad- 
gets: a boomerang-shaped desk, an 
eight-ball, a periscope to the out- 
doors (there are no windows), and 
placards such as “Don’t Think — 
Worry.” 

Apparently Pope has a natural 
flair for disorganization, but Bob 
Ward, his assistant, keeps Pope’s 
organization on a reasonably busi- 
nesslike basis. Ward is a former 
general manager for Mike Todd and 
also the Shubert theatrical chain. In 
addition, Pope has turned a boat-ride 
concession over to his brother Mal- 
colm and son Dick, a _ water-ski 


firm to Dick, Jr., and such branches 
as the gift shop to other relatives. To- 
gether, this comprises an estimated 
$3-million-a-year business, includ- 
ing the largest retail film sales outlet 
in the country. 

On many days, celebrities from 
various fields float in and out of 
Pope’s office. Visitors have included 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, 
the Shah of Iran, senators, governors, 
and movie stars. Lately, more and 
more executives have become Cy- 
press Gardens visitors. Several years 
ago Pope began to realize that North- 
ern companies needed warm-weather 
sites as background for advertising 
photography, and television commer- 
cial-makers in particular gravitated 
toward places that had not only 
scenery but also models, darkroom 
facilities, and other equipment. So 
Pope spent some $250,000 to build 
a series of small islands (many with 
Northern-type vegetation), an ocean 
beach, and such conveniences as a 
scenic bridge reinforced to bear the 
weight of cars and trucks. Adver- 
tisers now work there frequently, 
paying fees of varying size. Also, 
Pope has private publicity contracts 
with an outboard firm, a sportswear 
manufacturer, a boat-builder, and 
several other companies and associa- 
tions. 


Unie the city-dwellers who flock 
through his turnstiles, Pope has no 
commuting problem. His six-bed- 
room home is just five minutes away. 
It, too, has its startling aspects, in- 
cluding a high-beamed, cathedral- 
like den with cypress paneling (built 
in anticipation of an appearance on 
Edward R. Murrow’s television show, 
Person to Person, which never came 
off). On the whole, though, it has a 
plantation-like air of traditional 
Southern charm. 

The tourist business (with result- 
ing offshoots) has been unusually 
good to Dick Pope, and he never 
apologizes for being part of it. He 
sees himself as a businessman, using 
publicity much as do others in com- 
merce, for what he considers the 
legitimate purpose of attracting cus- 
tomers. In all this, he has found vari- 
ety, status, and challenge. 

Also, in some ways he likes to 
think he has contributed to an ap- 
preciation of beauty. Mary Margaret 
McBride, he recalls, once put it this 
way. “While only God can make a 
tree, only Dick Pope can make peo- 
ple look at one.” She might have 
added: and at the same time pay for 
the privilege. THE END 
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“Just as we are able to translate 
our high principles and fine ideals into 


action, so will our success continue.”’ 


Civic Works 
NOT QUITE OUT OF SIGHT 


WHEN BLIND Louts Bral.ue devised his system of writing 
for sightless people back in 1829, he probably never 
anticipated its use on playing cards. Yet today the small, 
raised dots that spell out letters for the blind are found 
on cards as well as in books and magazines. 

Braille games are popular activities at meetings of the 
Cicero Braille Club, a social organization for people 
in Chicago’s western suburbs who are at least partially 
blind. A predecessor club (the present one is the result 
of a reorganization) was organized about eight years ago 
by the Kiwanis Club of Cicero under the leadership 
of Walter North, whose interest in the blind stemmed 
from his great affection for a sightless grandmother. 
Walt and other Cicero members made repeated visits to 
reluctant prospective members, gradually convincing 
them that the club’s intentions were sincere and not de- 
signed for exploitation. (Nearly two years of this “leg- 
work” was required.) Then the founding group wrote a 
set of by-laws and established meeting procedure along 
Kiwanis lines. 

At first the Cicero club provided transportation to 
and from meetings for the Braille group, but later other 
service clubs took over that responsibility. The Kiwani- 
ans (several of whom are associate members of the 
Braille Club) continued to handle correspondence, audit 
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' Action 


—Roe Fulkerson 





Braille Club books, and, with the help of their wives 
and other interested people, serve refreshments at meet- 
ings. The Braille Club has in turn given assistance to 
the Kiwanis club: members turned out for the two 
latest annual Peanut Days, and last year sold about $300 
worth of peanuts. 

Each year Kiwanis and Braille Club members share a 
number of picnics and banquets, and the Kiwanians are 
hosts for several music concerts. When a visit to the 
Shrine circus was once suggested, Cicero members 
showed skepticism at the idea of attending an “essenti- 
ally visual” activity. But a group of nearly fifty from 
both clubs went, and the sighted hosts soon learned 
that after the general nature of the circus events was 
explained, the blind people seemed to “see” much more 
than did the Kiwanians. Subsequently, no one scoffed 
when a trip was planned to a downtown play, nor is any 
one very surprised to find that a popular meeting pro- 
gram is the showing of sound-and-color motion pictures 

The Braille Club is self-supporting, and it receives 
aid such as “Talking Books” phonograph records through 
a federal program. The expense to the Cicero club thus 
hasn't been great; effort on the part of members is 
nearly all that the project has required. And the effort 






Braille Club 
members heard a 
church choir present 
a Christmas 

program at their 
December meeting. 
A blind girl, 

a member of both the 
club and the choir, 
used a Braille 
songbook during the 
program given for 
the group that was 
organized by the 
Kiwanis Club of 
Cicero, Hlinois. 
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During a Braille Club 
meeting, the club 
secretary (right 
foreground) reads and 
writes the minutes 

in Braille. Kiwanians 
frequently attend 

the meetings to perform 
what services they can. 
In the background, 
Walter North reads 
aloud a 

typewritten letter 
addressed to the 
Braille Club. 


has been amply rewarded. Not only have a number of 
fast friendships been formed between members of the 
two clubs, but people who were once shy and suspicious 
have come out of their homes and begun to enjoy social 
engagements. Self-pity has disappeared for many of 
these handicapped people, and self-assurance has been 
regained. In fact, the Braille Club members often joke 
about their lack of sight. Their sympathy lies with the 
deaf: “It must be terrible to be unable to hear music.” 


ALL THEY WANTED WAS BLOOD 


KIWANIANS are no strangers to the task of preparing 
and serving barbecues, dinners, and picnics. But few 
who are familiar with New England winters would rec- 
ommend grilling steaks out-of-doors in that climate 
just two days before Christmas. The Newport, Vermont 
club, in doing so two Decembers ago, had decided to take 
its chances with the weather. Its purpose was not to 
raise funds, however, but to fulfill a pledge to serve 
barbecued steak to everyone who donated a pint of 
blood for the Vermont-New Hampshire Regional Blood 
Program of the American Red Cross. The members’ ap- 
parent optimism about the weather didn’t prove justi- 
fied: a snow storm blew up that afternoon. But their 
determination proved rewarding. Staying at their grills 
to the frosty end, they served dinners to 139 donors. 

Last year, the club held another blood drive, but this 
time moved the date up a few months and promised 
chicken instead of beef. Several weeks in advance they 
mapped out a publicity campaign that would—they hoped 

bring more donors to the blood drawing than the previ- 
ous year. The usual appeals were made via press and 
radio, and Don McNally, co-chairman of the drive, made 
a television appearance. Don also persuaded an auto- 
mobile dealer to allow the club to affix a large sign to 
the top of a demonstration car. Heeding the advice of 
psychology research, which says that face-to-face com- 
munication is the most effective kind, members and 
wives then conducted a house-to-house campaign. News 
of the club's chicken-dinner offer was delivered to shop- 
pers, not by distributing flyers at check-out counters or 
supplying pre-printed paper bags, as is sometimes done, 
but by sending teams to stores armed with a rubber 
stamp and stamp pad. The announcement was imprinted 
on thousands of the stores’ own sacks. 

On the day of the drawing, the club confidently had 
a large supply of chicken on hand, plus trimmings. One 
member rolled up his sleeve and gave the pint of blood 
that made him a five-gallon donor. Later, while the Red 
Cross packed up its paraphernalia and club members 
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cleaned up chicken bones, the tally for the day—both in 
pints of blood collected and in dinners served—was found 
to be 220. It was a new record for Newport, and the 
highest total for the past two years among all civilian 
drawings in the two-state area. 


Fund Raising 
MEN OF THE AIR WAVES 


Wuen WMAJ of State College, Pennsylvania signed on 
one Tuesday at 6:30 a.m., the voice giving the weather 
forecast was that of a local barber. At 8:00 a.m., a county 
court judge read the sports news before dashing to the 
courthouse to perform his regular duties. An early- 
morning announcer turned out to be a state senator, who 
then left the microphone to journey to Harrisburg for a 
session of the legislature. 

The occasion was “Kiwanis Day” on the airwaves; 
the men were club members who were providing the 
climax to a club fund-raising project. Station WMAJ do- 
nated a day of advertising time, and Kiwanians, in addi- 
tion to their work as disc jockeys and newsmen, read the 
“spot” commercials they had sold during the previous two 
weeks. A few good-natured jibes about their radio tech- 
nique came from listeners, but the radiomen-for-a-day 
said they had a good time behind the microphone—and 
that they raised $700 for underprivileged-child work. 


PEANUTS FOR PROFIT 

“Nuts” is a word seldom heard around Suffolk, Virginia 
without the prefix “pea.” Virginians grow a large, tasty 
variety of peanut, and Suffolk serves as chief processing 
center. When the Suffolk club sought a fund-raising 
project about two years ago, they naturally considered 
the local product. 








Members of the Bethany, West Virginia club, sporting cos- 
tumes and false whiskers, served Pennsylvania-Dutch food 
to guests at a “Dutch dinner” that was prepared by Kiwanis 
wives. Proceeds were divided between a fund for church 
repair and another for the community’s holiday observances. 
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Several members of the club work in the peanut-proc- 
essing industry, so there was no shortage of expert 
opinion about the product—the problem was to get it sold 
at a profit. Initially the club tried selling three-pound 
tins of salted nuts as a Christmas gift item. Not only 
was this plan successful, but orders continued to come 
in after the season had ended, putting the project on a 
year-round basis. Recently the gross income from the 
venture passed the $5000 mark, with most of the profit 
being used for youth work. 

One reason the project has been so successful is that 
costs have been kept down by members, who pack and 
wrap tins and fold promotional brochures. From this 
procedure the members have taken an added dividend: 
two or three hours of work after a regular meeting gives 
a fine opportunity for fellowship. 


Community Projects 
WHAT DOES CASCADE MAKE? 


It’s NOT HARD to guess what product the International Steel 
Wool Corporation manufactures, but the Cascade Manu- 
facturing Company is more of a puzzler. People in the 
Springfield, Ohio area, where these firms are located, 
recently had a chance to learn more about the products 
of local industry and about the role manufacturing plays 
in the economic and social life of the community. 
Twenty-three firms were represented at the Clark 
County Fair’s first industrial exhibit. Each displayed its 
products and explained its operations to visitors. The 
Kiwanis Club of Springfield sponsored the exhibit and 
also operated a booth where members provided general 
information. 


A RACE OF DIMES 


The annual March of Dimes campaign in Merced, Cali- 
fornia is not so much a march as a race—between the 
local Kiwanis and Rotary clubs. Early on an appointed 
day each January, groups from both clubs congregate 
at a busy block of the city’s main thoroughfare. There 
they place a row of boards along the length of the block, 
slotted so that dimes can be inserted, edge to edge and 
single file, along the row. The clubs then begin the race 
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at opposite ends, working toward the center by soliciting 
as many ten-cent-pieces as possible from passing pedes- 
trians and motorists. Eight hours later, the row of dimes 
is measured from both ends. Last year Rotary edged out 
Kiwanis by several dimes, but no one minded very 
much: the net for both clubs totaled nearly $1800. Real 
winners of the race, of course, are The National Founda- 
tion, recipient of the contributions, and ultimately the 
sick and handicapped that the foundation helps. 


Child and Youth Work 
GIFTS THAT WILL ENDURE 


A THREE-YEAR-OLD BOY in Camden, New Jersey acciden- 
tally shot himself recently with his father’s revolver, and 
one leg was temporarily crippled. Hearing of the mishap, 
and that the youngster needed a “walker” for his con- 
valescence, the Camden club purchased a sturdy model 
and gave it to the boy. His parents returned the walker 
after it had served its purpose, so the club gave it once 
again, this time to the local Red Cross chapter....Acci- 
dents sometimes prevent college students from walking 
about, but do not necessarily keep them from their 
studies. For cases of this kind, the Kiwanis Club of, 
Bozeman, Montana donated a motorized wheel chair to 
the health center at Montana State College.... Laryngitis 
is no longer a serious job hazard for the program leaders 
at the Brainerd Community Center in Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, where boys and girls attend square-dance 
classes and other noisy events. A gift from the Brainerd 
club to the center included a complete sound system— 
microphone, amplifier, turntable, and speaker—plus a set 
of phonograph record storage cases....Boys who partic- 
ipate in the school safety patrol at Transcona, Manitoba 
are kept dry and easy-to-see in light-colored raincoats 
and hats supplied by the Transcona club....The Kiwanis 
Club of Wildwood, New Jersey wanted to provide 
something for the young people using Wildwood Recrea- 
tion Center, whose interests lay more in the direction of 
science, mechanics, electronics, etc. than in ping pong, 
boxing, and dancing. First the club donated a large 
magazine rack. Then magazines for it were solicited from 
members and others in the community. A similar maga- 





The hospital in Yuba City, California nearly closed its doors about ten years ago, 
but the Yuba City club helped keep it going. Later it became evident that a new’ hos- 
pital was needed. Members aided in soliciting funds and dug into their own pockets 
as well. One donated a $50,000 piece of property for the sixty-bed, $1,376,000 
building that was recently dedicated. Most of the hospital’s directors are Kiwanians. 
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The Kansas City, Kansas 
club gives a boost—literally 
and figuratively —to 

mentally retarded children 
through a recreation 
program held at the Y.M.C.A. 
Members assist in teaching 
and playing games, such 

as this coaster race, and 
the club pays expenses 
for the weekly program. 


zine rack was later given to another recreation center.... 
A center for retarded children in the Yakima, Wash- 
ington school system received reception room furniture 
from the Yakima club. Public funds were thereby re- 
leased for other uses at the center....The new “Little 
Red School for Special Instruction” in Jackson, Missis- 
sippi also serves retarded children. When its doors were 
opened, members of the North Jackson club brought 
fifteen volumes of Childcraft books—books especially de- 
signed for retarded and slow learners 


Support of Churches 
BY WORD AND BY DEED 


“GOD MOVES IN MYSTERIOUS WAYS,” states an old hymn 
There's nothing mysterious about the ways in which 
Kiwanis clubs support churches, but there are a multi- 
tude of them. Take transportation, for example: Kiwan- 
ians in Blanchard, Louisiana operate a car pool to 
transport old people and shut-ins to church services. The 
Berea, Ohio and Largo, Fiorida clubs provide “wheel- 
chair jockeys” each Sunday at nearby veterans’ hospitals, 
helping veterans to attend chapel. 

The printed word is often used to encourage church 
attendance. The local newspaper in Sidney, Montana 
recently carried a series of two-column-by-four-inch 
ads paid for by the Sidney club, each containing a “Why I 
go to church regularly” statement by a different member. 

Pastors, as well as church-goers and non-church- 
goers, fall within the purview of Kiwanis activities. The 
Elgin, Illinois club designated a “Clergy Day” and in- 
vited all the city’s clergymen to a luncheon meeting. 
Guests responded to a roll call with brief remarks on 
“Religion in American Life.” But in Carbondale, Kansas 
not long ago, such a program would have been impos- 
sible: there was not a minister in town. The Carbondale 
club made the inquiries and helped provide the persua- 
sion necessary to bring a clergyman to the community. 


Safety 
SOME SKATERS CAN'T SWIM 


Mites oF waterways around East Brunswick, New 
Jersey serve as channels for small boats in the summer. 
When winter comes, people put their skiffs and launches 
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away and bring out their ice skates for another season 
of winter sport. At that time “skating on thin ice” is no 
longer merely a figure of speech, but becomes a literal 
hazard, as the events of last winter tragically proved. 
An unwary skater plunged through the ice and drowned 
in the frigid water below. 

Shocked members of the East Brunswick club im- 
mediately sought some means of combating the danger 
that confronted local skaters. A safety poster suggested 
a device that was practicable: rescue equipment to be 
placed alongside skating sites. Since skaters could not 
always be kept away from unsafe ice, at least proper 
rescue equipment could be provided for emergencies. 
Accordingly, the club erected five safety stations, each 
consisting of posts bearing a fourteen-foot plank, a four- 
teen-foot ladder, fifty feet of rope, and a ring-type life 
preserver. The planks were painted with bold stripes 
to make the stations easily visible. Members then dis- 
tributed ice-safety pamphlets, and encouraged other 
community organizations to provide five additional sta- 
tions. As a result, the area’s ten most-used skating sites 
are now equippéd with rescue gear. The pamphlets and 
the grim reminder of the stations themselves have helped 
produce the effect that was wanted most: none of the 
equipment has had to be pressed into use. 
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WORLD LAW 
(From page 14) 


stitutional role as advisor to the 
President in his treaty-making func- 
tions, could well adopt a resolution 
suggesting that this be done. To 
some extent, of course, the World 
Court does have jurisdiction over 
our treaties now, when a treaty has 
been made with another nation that 
has given the court full jurisdiction 
over treaties. But we do not give 
such jurisdiction. 

Another thing we must do to 
strengthen world law is strengthen 
the United Nations. There can be no 
lasting world peace without enforce- 
able world law. Such enforcement 
can take place both through eco- 
nomic sanctions and through the use 
of temporary or permanent UN po- 
lice forces—such as that which still 
protects the Israel-Arab borders 
from erupting into conflict and the 
one used to repel aggression as in 
the Korean conflict. 





Our advancing the rule of law 
among nations can also unify the 
free world by preventing disagree- 
ments from exploding into world 
crises. Just as it settled the disputes 
over the Channel Islands and over 
United States consular courts in 
Morocco, it might well adjudicate the 
present United Kingdom-Iceland 
dispute over fishing rights. In the 
end, the rule of law, with the support 
of the free world, can well convince 
the uncommitted nations and the 
communist-dominated nations of our 
unity in the cause of freedom. It is 
in this cause that our citizens’ organ- 
izations can lead the way—organiza- 
tions like Kiwanis International, 
already a leader through its stated 
objective for 1960 which is to “...ad- 
vance the rule of law in international 
relations.” 

What we must all realize is that 
we really have no choice left if we 
wish to survive. World chaos is really 
the only possible alternative to the 
rule of law. THE END 





BREAKTHROUGH 
(From page 18) 


tration through court order,” recalls 
lawyer Brandon. “But it proved to 
be a fast, inexpensive form of justice 
—a kind of ‘poor man’s court’—and 
succeeded far beyond our expecta- 
tions.” There were few appeals. 
News of how Butler County blitzed 
its court backlog reached the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, and in 1952 law 
makers amended the old act to per- 
mit arbitration of all cases up to 
$1000 and eventually $2000. Counties, 
however, had the option of adopting 
the plan or not. At first, both the 
bench and the bar were slow to ap- 
prove the radical new step, but even- 
tually they saw it spread to some 
fifty counties. Then in 1954, a Lan- 
caster County motorist, Harvey A. 
Smith, contested the compulsory pro- 
vision and tested the new law in the 
state Supreme Court. Smith claimed 
the act deprived him of a jury trial 
except under “burdensome, oppres- 
sive, and unreasonable conditions,” 
meaning the $85 arbitrators’ fees that 
a litigant must repay a county before 
he can enter an appeal. The purpose 
of the provision, of course, is to pre- 
vent an abuse of appeals. (Actually, 
it is scaled down for lesser claims, 
so that a citizen with a $50 suit, for 
example, would repay only $25 of 
the arbitrators’ fees to appeal. He 
must pay them, however, even if his 
appeal succeeds.) The Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court held that these pro- 
visions do not violate any constitu- 
tional rights, and repayment of the 
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arbitration fees does not impair the 
right to trial by jury. Indeed, the 
court found the act “eminently suc- 
cessful in all respects,” and of “ex- 
treme importance” in paving the way 
for speedier action in minor suits 
—largely automobile negligence cases 
—and in promptly satisfying claims. 
Later the US Supreme Court refused 
to upset the decision of the Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court. 

Even more impressive, I think, was 
the verdict of the counties them- 
selves. The Institute of Judicial Ad- 
ministration in an independent study 
reported that only one county offi- 
cial expressed dissatisfaction with 
the overall plan. And no wonder 
the rest were enthusiastic. Some 
counties had cut trial delay from 
three years to thirty days. Here are 
some sample findings: 

Beaver County: “Arbitration is 
more economical than jury trial. If 
160 [recent] cases had been tried by 
jury, it would have cost $26,880. The 
cost of arbitration at $75 per case was 
$12,000.” 

Bradford County: “About twenty- 
five lawyer-arbitrators. Clerk reports 
that the attorneys are happy with 
this procedure. It leads to better set- 
tlements in court and more frequent 
settlements out of court.” 

Crawford County: “The entire bar 
approves the plan. It works well. 
Practically no appeals. Were it not 
for arbitration, it would be necessary 
to conduct at least two special terms 
of court at a cost to the county of 
$5000 each. It is now possible to ob- 

(see BREAKTHROUGH page 48) 
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Rcunderenes ... the ideal, 
low-investment, high-return, “‘second busi- 
ness’’ for the man who wants the extra 
security of an additional income. 

For many years these fully automatic, coin- 
operated, self-service Laundry Stores have 
received community-wide acceptance and 
have proven highly profitable. Launderamas 
feature the best equipment available at the 
lowest financing terms in the industry—as 
low as 10% down with the balance financed 
at 6% over a three year period. 

Launderamas are self-amortizing and con- 
ducive to chain operation. Because they are 
fully automatic, they demand little of your 
time. Because there are no salaries or franchise 
fees, the cost of operation is extremely low, 
and you are able to offer your customers a 
40% to 60% savings on their laundry needs. 

The sole purpose of our national organiza- 
tion is to assist and guide you in developing 
your own coin-operated laundry store opera- 
tion. Our staff is made up of independent 
associates who are able to offer you the benefit 
of their years of experience in this tried and 
proven successful field. 

For complete information and name of 
nearest office, call or write 


Zeolux Corp. 
261 Madison Avenue Dept. K 


New York 16, N.Y. YUkon 6-9740 
ee 








DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER PLAZA, Atlanta, Ga. 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel 
Montgomery, Ala. 














A QUARTER MILLION CUSTOMERS 
IN THE US AND CANADA 
CAN BE REACHED 
THROUGH THE PAGES OF 
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There's a 


TIFFANY STAND 


that's best for your purpose 





MODEL 
5000 


Greatest ALL PURPOSE, 
completely safe Stand 
for costly office ma- 
chines. Adjustable open 
top... noise-escape i‘ 
hatch. Castings cover 
retractable casters; 
anchor firmly on floor. 









For further information 
write Dept. K 






TIFFANY STAND CO. 


7350 Forsyth St. Louis 5, Mo 
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COAT ~ 
aad 
HAT RACKS 


Keep wraps in an orderly 
manner—aired, dry and “in 
preas."" No. 3 wall racks come 
in any length to fit; 4 spaced 
coat hangers and hat spaces 
per running foot. Mount on 
wall at the desired height for 
each age group 
The 5 fi Portable No. DF-5-50 Checker ac- 
commodates 50 people, goes wherever needed on 
large ball-bearing-ewivel casters. Answers the 
wraps problem, in vestibules or for meetings, 
dinners, etc. Efficient, sanitary, fireproof and 
quality built for lifetime service of welded, heavy 
gauge steel with square tubular columns. 
Write for Bulletin CK-7 

Wardrobe unite for every need 

including portable umbrella and 

overshoe racks for entrances, and 

storage racks for robes 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 
The Check Room People 


Rt. 83 & Madison Street « Elmhurst, Illinois 


Looking for a 


PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distributed by 
successful, reliable company noted for prompt, personal 
service All subjects. Free Editorial Report. inquiries also 
invited from businesses, organizations, churches, etc Send for Free 
Booklet. Vantage Press, Deot KW. 120 W 31, New York | 


TOR EMBLEM 


Reflectorized Emblem, 
with Club name add- 
ed, in sturdy stainless 
steel frame. Supplied 
with bolt and nut for 
attachment to license 
plate. Diameter 4!/,”. 
























6*-11, each $2.75 
12-23, each $2.20 
24-47, each $1.90 
48 or more, each $1.60 


(Shiement 3 weeks from 
Gate of order) 







Chicago 6. Ill. 


—— 
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T J. MeGINN, MGR. 


ZONE YOUR MAIL 


When responding to advertisements in 
The Kiwanis Magazine, please include the 
post office zone number in your return 
address. 
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BREAKTHROUGH 
(From page 47) 


tain a settlement within ninety days 
instead of waiting three or four 
years.” 

Montgomery County: “The plan 
(with almost 98 per cent of the law- 
yers as arbitrators) is a great suc- 
cess.” 

Armed with this wholesale en- 
dorsement, the Philadelphia bar 
undertook a campaign to adopt trial- 
by-lawyer, too. Philadelphia’s Mu- 
nicipal Court had been excluded from 
the 1952 act designed specifically for 
common pleas courts, and in 1957 the 
legislature amended it to include the 
metropolis. Some 4000 super-critical 
Philadelphia lawyers proved hard to 
sell even then. 

They argued: Wouldn’t arbitra- 
tion prove to be a bonanza for a few 
lawyers? And wouldn’t lawyers 
without judicial responsibility tend 
to favor lawyer friends? But per- 
haps the biggest obstacle was the 
$300,000-a-year cost of setting up 
and running compulsory arbitration. 

“Why not let the litigants pay for 
these hearings?” asked the hard- 
pressed city fathers. 

Chancellor Walter Alessandroni 
championed arbitration before the 
city council. He pointed out that in 
a normal trial litigants do not pay 
for a judge or jury. Besides, he ar- 
gued that with 7100 backlogged cases, 
Philadelphia needed a crash pro- 
gram. “Justice delayed is justice de- 
nied,” he emphasized. Proponents of 
the program overcame other objec- 
tions and promised long-range bene- 
fits. At the close of the spirited 
public hearings, the council finally 
voted $300,000 to pioneer the system 
and pay attorneys’ fees. “Still, I 
wasn’t too enthusiastic,” councilman 
and attorney Henry W. Sawyer, III, 
told me. “What would work in our 
smaller, rural counties wouldn’t 
necessarily succeed in the metropoli- 
tan area.” 

The last hurdle was signing up the 
lawyers. Alessandroni dispatched a 
personal plea to nearly 4000 attor- 


neys, outlining the plan and asking 
them to participate as a public serv- 
ice. To the amazement of the skep- 
tical bar association, more than 2500 
lawyers volunteered to serve. A 
committee of judges and lawyers 
drew up rules of procedure: arbitra- 
tors were instructed to dispose of 
cases with “dispatch, efficiency, and 
understanding,” and to observe “all 
the rules of evidence and the best 
traditions of the dignity of the 
courts.” 

One year later the verdict was in, 
and hard-driving Frank Zal was able 
to report the backlog of 7100 cases 
wiped out and nearly 2000 additional 
suits disposed of. “Actually, we could 
have leveled the backlog in six 
months,” Zal told me, “but it would 
have proved too great a burden on 
the lawyers.” The two-and-one-half- 
year trial delay was cut to six months 
or less, and in emergencies to a mat- 
ter of days. 

On the first anniversary of the 
spectacular achievement, praise 
poured in from the bar, press, and 
public. As a result of Pennsylvania's 
bold experiment, President Judge 
Bonnelly has asked the legislature 
to raise the $2000 limit and to permit 
arbitration of larger cases. Legal ex- 
perts even envisage possible appli- 
cation in the bottlenecked federal 
courts. 

In addition, the Special Committee 
on Court Congestion of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has recently re- 
ported: “The compulsory arbitration 
plan has now successfully run the 
gamut from the small rural counties 
of Pennsylvania to the state’s largest 
metropolitan center. The plan, there- 
fore, has been tested under varying 
conditions. There is reason to believe 
it can be made to work with the same 
effectiveness in most sections of the 
country where the courts cannot 
meet the burdens of cases filed.” 

Let’s try it—anc restore justice. 
For, as Chief Justice Warren de- 
clares: “Our congested courts are 
compromising the basic legal rights 
of countless thousands of Ameri- 
cans.” THE END 





LOOKING AHEAD/Coming in March 


FRIENDS OF THE FAMILY—For hundreds of years residents of Gheel, a small town in Belgium, have 


been harboring mentally ill persons in their homes. Daniel M. Madden describes this unique 


method and its results. 


“treatment 


LET ‘ER BLOW, I GUESS—When newcomers settle down in Florida one thing that may come to mind 
fleetingly is the possibility of hurricanes. Fleetingly, that is, provided a salesman dosen’t come around 


to sell storm shutters on the first day in town. If he does, and if his pitch is right.. 


.well, even the 


fireplace may need protection. Short fiction by Roderick McKenzie. 


SCHOOL—Today’s schools are rapidly changing. The old, substantial edifices are giving way to bright, 


glassy new ‘‘plants.’ 


Before they're all gone, however, here’s a photo story about an old school, with 


carvings of generations in the desk tops and hooks instead of lockers in the hallways 
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COPPER COUNTRY 
(From page 25) 


Club of the Copper Country was or- | 
ganized. Thirty-one signatures had | 


appeared on the petition for mem- 
bership. and some twenty to twenty- 
five of those who had signed appeared 
for the charter meeting in the din- 
ing room of the Douglass House in 
Houghton, which at one time was 
the financial as well as social center 
of the area. It was snowing that day 
and the new Kiwanians were grati- 
fied to see that despite the weather 
and the many miles that had to be 
traveled, representatives had come 
from every club on the Upper Pen- 
insula of Michigan. 

The idea for a Kiwanis club in the 
Copper Country had actually taken 
seed in a sauna bath, a peculiar form 
of torture popular in the North, espe- 
cially among those of Finnish de- 
scent. Sam Tidwell, the club’s first 
president and lieutenant governor of 
Division Fourteen in 1959, tells the 
story: “Several of us had been in- 
vited to the summer house of George 
Kahara, who was at the time presi- 
dent of the Ironwood Club. We went 
to his boathouse to take a sawna, and 
while we were all sitting there sweat- 
ing, Arnold Bennett, the division’s 
lieutenant governor, suggested bring- 
ing Kiwanis to the Keweenaw Pen- 
insula.” Seon afterward the club was 
formed. 

After two years of operation the 
club is now just beginning to realize 
its fund-raising potential. A white 
elephant auction last spring netted 
$71 and in September a chicken bar- 
becue raised $400. As with all new 
clubs, the Copper Country Kiwani- 
ans have discovered problems, but 
the problems are not unique. “I was 
over to visit the Iron Mountain club,” 
says Sam Tidwell. “They’ve been in 
business now for thirty years, and 
some of their problems are the same 
as ours.” 

Copper Country Kiwanians have 
recently become interested in obtain- 
ing a new water supply for Houghton 
and Hancock. At present the cities 
receive their water from an under- 
ground river at one of the lower 
levels of a mine. The mine is now 
only in partial use, and non-potable 
water seeping up from the bottom 
has to be constantly pumped out at 
considerable expense. The two cities 
haven’t yet been able to agree on a 
common course — each has its own 
emergency reservoir—but the Ki- 


wanis club is pushing for such a | 
solution. The club has also tried to | 


get the two cities to agree on a new 
sewage disposal system, which they 
(see COPPER COUNTRY page 50) 
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HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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. and we mean a full 100% profit. 


Your club sells each full Ib. 
i ED $1.00 


Your club pays, per box 50 
Your club’s profit per box .50 


Forbes Candies are world famous and 
you have your choice of Salt Water 
Taffy, Peanut Brittle or Peco Flake. All 
three will sell faster because they are 
better made of the finest ingredients. 
The taste test will convince every 
member of the club. Write us today 
for free sample. No obligation of 
course. 
Write to: 


rbes CANDIES 
VIRGINIA BEACH, VIRGINIA 








Ideal for home and office. 


Useful in your local library. 


Your high school should have it. 


A fine gift for new members. 


A splendid souvenir for friends. 





This Interpretive History of 
Kiwanis by Oren Arnold, first 
published in 1949, has served 
as an inspiration for Kiwani- 
ans everywhere. Completely 
revised and brought up to 
date, this edition has been 
printed from new type. Order 
through your club secretary, 
or cut out the coupon and 
mail today. 
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KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL | 
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(deduct 5% cash discount) | 
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“GRAY HAIR WAS 
MAKING ME LOOK ~ 
YEARS OLDER” a 


says Vice President of 
Central Bank & Trust Co 


ine 
‘ i keep my 
aroomed Auntie 
‘omade groome and 
miittene my hair, and 
sant it beek to 

» natural looking color 
iA » friends want 


ret for 





Jerry Ashman, Banking Official 
WIDELY USED BY TOP EXECUTIVES 


anything on your hai 


Auntie-iray Pomade has been used for years by business 


A 


nen nationwide. where good grooming pperwan to 
their position. Soe don't let lifeless, faded 
aray hea mar your good looks. Start 
using intie-Gray Pomade now 
GREASELESS IN-STAINING: die 
ae appears the minute you apply to hair 
- and sca You must be completely satia 
ed or money refunded. Send only $1.00 
tan in hled for 4 ounce see as fall 
THREE MONTHS SUPPLY 


HAIRSHEEN OF MIAMI 
Suite 8, 8163 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 38, Fia. 











“MY KIWANIS YEAR” 
Album and Scrapbook 


Compile a record of YOUR year of Kiwanis leader- 
ship as—Club President, Lieuterant Governor, or 
Governor—in this handsome combination photo 
album and scrapbook. Kiwanis emb!em and ‘‘My 
Kiwanis Year"’ embossed gold. The album, 
13 inches by 11% inches, contains 35 pages and is 
available in maroon, brown, green, satinwood, or 
pastel blue. Prepare one as a gift for a club, divi- 
sion, or district leader for presentation at the end 
of HIS Kiwanis year. it will be appreciated and 
treasured always. 


in 


year 


n KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
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Sixes 10-16 Widths AAA-EEE 


RIPPLE SOLE! Sensotiona!l new foot- 
comfort shoe! We speciclize in 
LARGE SIZES ONLY — sizes 10 to 
16, widths AAA to EEE. Dress, 
sport, casual and work shoes, golf 
shoes; insulated boots; sox; 
slippers; rubbers; overshoes; shoe 
trees. Also ... sport shirts in 
your exact, extra-long sleeve 
length. Enjoy perfect fit in your 
herd-to-find size at amazingly 
low cost. Setisfaction Guoron- 
teed. Sold by mail only. Write 
for FREE Style Book TODAY! 


KING-SIZE, INC. 7630 Brockton, Mass 











RAY BARTA 
with Science's New Midget Miracle, 
PRESTO Fire Extinguisher 

Ray Wisconsin. 


Amazing NEW KINDof fire extinguisher. 
Tiny‘ Presto’’ does job of bulky extinguish- 
ers that cost 4 times as much, are § timesas 
a heavy. Ends fires fast as 2 seconds. Fits in 
= of hand. Never corrodes. Guaranteed 

fer 80 years! Over three million sold! Sells for only $4.9! 
Show it to civil defense workers, owners of homes, cars, boats 
farms, ete. , and to stores for re-aale—make good income. H I 
Kerr reports $20. 00aday C. Kama, $1,000a month. Write for 
FREE Sales Kit. No o Ry) MERLITE INDUSTRIES, 
p per yocse oe 384 ©. B20 St., New York 16,N.Y. 





57) Dowd Street, Montres! |. PF. Q 
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Many others ‘cleaning up” -s0 can you! 





if Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year's grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. T-102, Wilmette, [IL 





FAMILY 
ARMS 
genuinely emblazoned from 
old records filed under 
100,000 British & European 
surnames. In relief and full 
colour on immaculate 10° x 
12 OAK WALL SHIELDS 

for mural decoration. 
Enrich your home 
Dignify the office 
$15.00 postpaid. Your check is returned if the Arms 
cannot be traced. School, Ship, Regimental and Air 
direct 


HUNTER & SMALLPAGE, YORK, ENGLAND 





Gifts that say “KIWANIS” 





EXECUTIVE SET 


A handsome 3-piece set which includes 
the Director Billfold and Key Case, in 
brown English Morocco leather, pack- 
aged in a gold-tooled, satin-lined jew- 
elry case. A wonderful gift to give... 
and a wonderful one to receive. The 
Kiwanis emblem is stamped in gold. 
ES-73 Executive Set $11.00 


Order from 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 
101 East Erie St., Chicago 11 












COPPER COUNTRY 
(From page 49) 


hope to have in operation within a 
few years. A new iron bridge has 
been built at a cost of $11 million to 
connect Houghton and Hancock, re- 
placing an older wooden structure, 
and the club was responsible for 
bringing in traffic engineers to dis- 
cuss publicly a one-way system to 
ease the traffic problem, which even 
a metropolitan area of 12,000 must 
face. “I can’t say that we are the only 
motivators,” says Gordon Hellman, 
an engineering professor at the Mich- 
igan College of Mining and Technol- 
ogy in Houghton, “but we keep asking 
about these things. And if you ask 
enough, things get done.” 

Perhaps the prime accomplishment 
of the club is not so much in actual 
laboring for causes, but rather in 
serving as a forum where ideas can 
be aired. What important speakers 
have to say at the club’s meetings 
gets full coverage in the next day’s 
edition of the Daily Mining Gazette. 
“When people are aware of a prob- 
lem, they are more apt to do some- 
thing about it,” says Wally Hansen, 
business manager of the Gazette and 
the club’s new president. 

He hopes that his club will be part 
of a general revitalization of the area. 
Already there are signs that the Cop- 
per Country may one day approach 
its former heights of glory, but, as 
Wally says, it has had several prob- 
lems to overcome. These are: (1) 
transportation, (2) power, and (3) 
land. 

Transportation is difficult in the 
Upper Peninsula. Houghton is 235 
miles from Duluth, 447 miles from 
Chicago, and 576 miles from Detroit. 
Portage Lake offers an excellent har- 
bor, and with the St. Lawrence sea- 
way just completed the Copper 
Country has a direct connection to 
the Atlantic, but Lake Superior is a 
cranky old lady and the long winters 
keep her closed much of the time. 
The Copper Country does have air 
transportation, but the railroad now 
operates only one passenger train a 
day and bus service is, at best, un- 
predictable. Transportation on the 
peninsula itself is impossible unless 
you own a car. 

The lack of sufficient industrial 
power may have in the past discour- 
aged many companies from moving 
to the Copper Country; however, 
several years ago the Upper Penin- 
sula Power Company increased their 
local plant’s capacity and this fall 
opened another plant in nearby 
L’Anse with capacity enough to pro- 
vide more than ample power for in- 
dustrial development. The Celotex 
MAGAZINE 
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Corporation, which manufactures fi- 
berboard, has just opened a new plant 
in L’Anse, which is at least some in- 
dication that industries can locate 
profitably on the Upper Peninsula. 
Celotex had openings in their new 
plant for fifty engineers, and, despite 
a dearth of such skill throughout the 
rest of the country, they received 
250 applications. Most of these appli- 
cants were alumni of Michigan Tech. 

Another problem facing the Cop- 
per Country is the land itself. Most 
of it is owned by mining companies 
that, while not actively mining it, 
want the right to do so in the future. 
Since few outside companies are will- 
ing to invest in an expensive plant 
on land they cannot buy, this is an- 
other factor that has discouraged 
industry. Then too, the lumbering 
operations of both the C&H and the 
Copper Range Mining Company are 
beginning to play a bigger role in 
the overall operations of their local 





divisions. Wood products, in fact, is 
the number one industry at present, 
with mining second. 

While the mining companies were 
responsible for the boom that gave 
the community its start, there are 
those who are actively critical of the 
influence of companies like the C&H. 
Some citizens think that the mining 
and lumber barons merely milked 
the Copper Country for what it was 
worth and did little to develop it. 
“The money used to develop the 
mines came from the outside,” said 
one businessman in Calumet, “and 
for the most part it has gone back 
outside. Most of the art galleries and 
museums in Boston were paid for by 
what came out of the ground here. 
Michigan copper organized the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and sup- 
ported it for years.” 

Angus Murdoch, in his book Boom 
Copper dealing with the history of 
the Copper Country, pointed out that 
the C&H Company, while providing 
jobs for thousands of people during 
their heyday, did little to encourage 
industrial growth in the area. Since, 
for the most part, men would rather 
work above ground than below it, 
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the mine directors were not overeager | 


for other industries to bid up the 
price of labor. In fact, when they 
diversified and opened plants to 
process and construct copper goods, 
they often set their plants in other 
communities, as far away as Deca- 
ur, Alabama. One reason for doing 
so, supposedly, was to avoid com- 
petition with themselves for labor. 
Directors of the C&H, however, in- 
sist that there is as much fiction as 
fact in Murdoch’s book. 

But whether another industry fills 
the vacuum made by the decline of 
the mines is perhaps not of major 
concern. Secretary Doug Stuart, who, 
at age twenty-nine, is the club’s 
youngest member, has indicated that 
Keweenaw’s future lies as much in 
the tourist trade as in industry. “The 
Copper Country has two products 
that can’t be exported,” he claims. 
“Those products are the fresh air and 
beautiful scenery.” The chamber of 
commerce’s boast about the “purest 
and most vitalized air on earth” may 
or may not be true, but the Copper 
Country is still attractive as a va- 
cationland. 

One of its main attractions is that 
it is still to a certain extent an un- 
discovered wilderness. The great 
horde of tourists that annually floods 
the resort areas in southern Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin have yet to dis- 
cover the Copper Country. As a re- 
the streams are choked with 
fish, the deer running in the forests 
create a serious traffic problem, and 
the lakes are among the few in the 
US where you won’t find a Chris- 
Craft tugging a water skier. Hough- 
ton is the jumping-off point to Isle 
Royale National Park, and in addi- 
tion, the deserted mines and ghost 
towns are themselves tourist attrac- 
tions. 

This unspoiled condition can’t last 
and while the residents are in one 
respect anticipating the increase in 
business that the inevitable tourists 
will bring, they are also regretfully 
resigned to the eventual loss of their 
wilderness. An important occurrence 
for the Keweenaw Peninsula was the 
opening of the Mackinac bridge the 
summer before last. It is now possi- 
ble for residents of Michigan to at 
last travel from one end of their state 
to the other without either taking a 
ferry or going through three other 
states. The finger of land that is the 
Keweenaw Peninsula is again beck- 
oning, as it did a hundred years ago 
when it attracted miners to its shores. 
The Copper Country, while far from 
envisioning a return of the boom 
days of the last century, is looking 
ahead—and its Kiwanis club is look- 
ing ahead with it. THE END 











“I've seen them all... 


CAPE CORAL IS MY CHOICE!” 


says: BILL STERN, Dean of American sportscasters 
“IT'S FLORIDA'S WATERFRONT WONDERLAND!” 


“It’s truly a Waterfront Wonderland, with everything 
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“THE PERFECT HOME.. 


you look to Florida for—and then some! It's the 
community of tomorrow—ready TODAY—rich in 
Nature’s generous gifts, made even more wonderful 
by inspired planning and lavish improvements. 
Story-book location — ideal climate — High, dry 
fertile land — Full-scale construction program — 
A social life you'll love — all adding up to Water- 
front Living at its best.’’ 







CONNIE MACK, Jr. says 


THE PERFECT HOMESITE... 
THE PERFECT COMMUNITY!” 


“You've never seen a parade of homes like Cape 
Coral’s! Designed to take advantage of Florida's 
delightful year-round climate they invite the out- 
doors in, and give bright new golden meaning to 
every moment of your life. All sizes, too—from 
2 Bedroom, 1 Bath to 4 Bedroom, 3 Bath with 
swimming pool. Why not select your homesite ia 
Cape Coral now — TODAY — and plan for a 
better tomorrow!” 


STOP WISHING.. START FISHING! 


Yq acre Homesites for as little as 
$9 DOWN, 
PER MONTH! 
Send for the most exciting book 
of its kind ever written! — 
“THE oe CORAL STORY'' 
it's your: e asking — 
ABSOLUTELY FREE FLORIS 
Send No Money, Please —a 'Da| 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE MEMBER ~~ 


lee County ond ft Myers * Dade County «+ Florida Stete 























re MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY ! ecencusy 


Gulf Guaranty Land & Title Co., Dept. F40 


' 

1771 WN. Tamiami Trail, Fort Myers, Florida : 
Please rush my FREE copy of “‘The Cape Coral H 
Story’’ in full color. ; 
IT = 0-sbaseincsioncurtaarseenospsinenbtneiiniitptninepeelinniantiiticeitipibitiintaiiet : 
Address satel all 
Zone Eee ; 


HUNDREDS’ 
OF IDEAS 









PLAQUES 


Free illustrated brochure shows 
hundreds of original ideas for | 


Write tor FREE 
Brochure A. 
For trophy, medal, 
cup ideas ask for 

Brochure 8 


reasonably priced solid bronze 
plaques——name plates, awards, 
testimonials, honor rolls, me- 
morials, markers. 


NTERNATIONAL BRONZE TABLET CO. INC 
Dept. 42 © 150 West 22 St., New York 11 
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WHY MEN LEAVE 
(From page 30) 


for the club—and for the town of 
Smithville, too. There was the chil- 
dren's dental clinic...the retirement 
center...the scholarship fund that 
had already helped nine youngsters 
through college. Frank had had his 
part in these and in the many other 
achievements of the Smithville club. 

Yes, his fourteen years as a 
Kiwanian had been happy and use- 
ful ones, and Frank was looking for- 
ward to many more of them. 

And then, in February of '58, came 
‘the big move.” Frank’s firm had 
been merged with a larger one in a 
distant city. It was upsetting, but it 
could have been worse. As it was, 
Frank still had his job. 

Frank had of course intended to 
contact the Kiwanis club in his new 
city, but new responsibilities had 


WONDERLAND 


kept him busy. He’d needed evenings 
at home to study new company pro- 
cedures. And the move had been a 
strain on Helen’s health, so they 
went out very little. 

For a while Frank had kept up 
correspondence with his friends in 
the Smithville club, but that grad- 
ually fell off on both sides. 

Frank never did get around to lo- 
cating the Kiwanis club in his new 
town, and they never happened to 
find him. 

About a year after Frank Brown 
had resigned from the Smithville 
club, the club secretary was taking 
stock of his supplies. He came across 
a pile of “Recommendation for Mem- 
bership” forms, used for informing 
other clubs of change-of-location 
deletions. 

“I wonder why I ever got so many 
of these things,” the secretary said. 
“We sure don’t use them.” THE END 


( ‘athedral windows, glorious with mosaic, 

' Sifting the sun through gems of flashing stain, 
Are not so marvelous as this prosaic, 
Clean and clear and lucid square of pane 
That offers, unembellished, through the glass 
The splendors of the seasons as they pass. 


UPROOTED 


Anita Raskin 


f _‘actory tools are ill-mated 

To hands that are curved for the hoe, 
And machinery clatter seems harsher 
Than ever the call of the crow. 
He gazes beyond steel horizons 
To softer, more verdurous lines, 
While the wail of the whistle at midday 
Is wind keening high in the pines. 
Ah, spring is a long, fallow season 
For a farmer with nothing to til] — 
Except the dry earth of remembrance 
And a small potted plant on a sill. 


Catnertne Cameron THAXTER 


SCOUTING 
(From page 34) 


However bitter the fighting might be 
during the week, Sunday was always 
a truce day and he was standing on 
his observation tower watching the 
Boers emerge from their fortifica- 
tions. Even with his field glasses he 
couldn’t see their barbed wire, but 
he knew it was there because he 
could see them step over it. 

The next week he gave orders for 
his men to set posts into the ground 
at night. The following Sunday, when 
they came out to stretch their legs and 
play cricket, they were told to step 
high over nonexistent barbed wire. 

So successfully did Baden-Powell 
play this game of bluff that only once 
did the Boers seriously try to breach 
the defenses of the town—and then 
during the day. For the rest, they 
contented themselves with day and 
night shelling of the village. During 
the period of the seige, the Boers 
pumped 20,000 shells into Mafeking. 
Not a house or building in the town 
remained undamaged when the end 
came. 

As week after week went by, 
Mafeking became a household word 
in England. For seven months the 
gallant defense of the village, fash- 
ioned out of sheer bluff and will 
power, fired everyone’s imagination. 

On May 16 a relief column broke 
through the Boer lines and rolled 
into Mafeking — 217 days after the 
seige started. One of the first acts of 
Lord Wolsey, the commander of the 
relief column, was to deliver to 
Baden-Powell his commission as Ma- 
jor General. 

Shortly afterward, B-P returned 
to England to find that the little book 
that he had finished one night seven 
long months before was a smash 
success. It had sold 50,000 copies in 
the first month of publication. Book 
shops could not keep it on the shelves, 
and Baden-Powell learned to his 
delight that it enjoyed almost unbe- 
lievable popularity among boys. 


Tue rest is history. Aids to Scout- 
ing was revised and reprinted. The 
new volume, Scouting for Boys, led 
in turn to the founding of the boy 
scout movement, of which B-P be- 
came Chief Scout. 

Years later, Baden-Powell passed 
a group of small boys lustily at play. 
After watching for a while he asked 
the nearest youngster what the game 
was. “Boers and soldiers,” the boy 
answered. Then, as the hero of Mafe- 
king started to move off, the lad 
called after him, “You should try it 
sometime, mister. It’s fun.” THe END 
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Simple words punctuate the 
greatness of America. 


‘*All men are created equal.” 
“*. . . of the people, by the 


people, for the people... 


“God, who gave us life, 
gave us Liberty.” 
“We have nothing to fear — 

but fear itself.” 


“Let us pray...” 


@ M Find the strength for your life. Worship together this week 








Religion in American Life, Inc. 










In the simple words of prayer, in the re- 
spected ritual of worship, in the wise counsel 
of the man who leads each congregation 
there is some private, personal meaning 

for each person who listens. 


On these words you can build your Faith — 
a Faith that can be as deep and strong 
and satisfying as you will work to make it. 


Faith can offer new strength to everyone — 
especially to you alone. 





New Bel! [eoter-s--8 eigelele-um Gives You 


Short Cuts to Executive Skills 


AT AMAZING LOW-COST—TAKES MINUTES A DAY! 





Revolutionary New Monthly “Progress Kits’’ Develop the 
Abilities You Need to Win Faster Promotion, Increase Your Earning Power 








START WITH PRE-TESTED “MEMORY-TRAINER KIT” FOR ONLY 10¢ 
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1. “HOW TO REMEMBER NAMES 
AND FACES” — the self-instruction 
handbook that increases your mem- 
ory power up to 500% in a few 
weeks. You possess a skill that’s worth 
a million when you can instantly re- 
call names, faces, facts. Here's an 
easy way to acquire it 

2. POCKET-TRAINER MEMORY 
CARDS — an exclusive feature of 
the Personal Success Program that 
allows you to sharpen your memory 
with inconspicuous “real life” prac- 
tice anywhere. Handy pocket holder 
included 


liye 


3. HANDSOME DESK FILE — pic 

tured above, for convenient storing 

of your Progress Kits. 

4. FREE BONUS GIFT: 
Self-Scoring 


APTITUDE TEST 


Complete 32-page self-evaluator that 
scientifically reveals to you — and 
you alone — your present aptitudes, 
vocational interests, and ‘‘hidden 
potential.” Discover how you “meas- 
ure up” against others . . . see which 
direction you can move in most 
profitably. 


* SEND ONLY 10¢ TODAY — STOP WHEN YOU LIKE 
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Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program 


— Dept. KWA-2, Garden City, New York 
I enclose 10 cents to help cover shipping charges. Send me at once my 
introductory package containing |) handbook “How to Remember Names 


and Faces 


2) practice and application cards, plus pocket Card Holder 


3) handsome desk-top File Case and 4) self-scoring Aptitude Test. 

After trying the Memory Kit, I will let you know within ten days if 
I do not wish to continue with the Personal Success Program. If I do 
continue, you will send me a new Progress Kit each month and bill me 
only $1 each plus a few cents shipping. I am not obligated to take any 
minimum number of kits, and I am free to stop at any time 


Print 
Nome 


Address 


City 


SAME OFFER TO RESIDENTS OF CANADA 


State. 


Zone — 
Personal Success Pro- 





«ram, 105 Bond Street, Toronto 2. Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. PS-2A| | 


OW —in your own home — you can master the 
fundamentals of success — pave the way to a richer 
life for yourself and your family. You can benefit from 
the most practical, scientific plan ever devised to help 
men increase their earning power. Others have paid 
hundreds of dollars to learn the tested and proven success 
secrets now available to you in this remarkable new Pro- 
gram at the low cost of only a few pennies a day. 


The New Nelson Doubleday 


. “ y \ fer el BF STS) ‘ 
PERSONAL SUCCESS PROGRAM 
Month by month, the Nelson Doubleday Personal! Suc- 
cess Program will show you how to develop the basic 
executive abilities that pay such handsome dividends 
today. One by one you'll acquire the important skills that 
mark “the man on the way up” — skills in getting along 
with people — creating new ideas — understanding busi- 
ness figures — winning new friends wherever you go — 
speaking in public — organizing your time efficiently 

~ writing business letters, reports and memos. 

You start with a remarkable memory trainer. Then 
every 30 days you will receive a new self-training Prog- 
ress Kit on an important phase of the Program — another 
shortcut to mastery of an essential success subject. 


There has never been anything like these “Progress 
Kits” available — for completeness, authority and de- 
tailed step-by-step guidance. Nothing has been left out. 
The expert business leaders, psychologists and educators 
who planned the Program have included all the know- 
how and actual practice you need. Their simplified new 
method enables you to gain “practical experience” in 
the odd moments that now go to waste every day. 


Sample “Memory-Trainer Kit’’ only 10¢ 
& AA To introduce you to this new kind of per- 
AY ‘|x sonal achievement plan, Nelson Doubleday 
A ‘| offers you a valuable “sample kit” almost as 
/ yy : ) a gift. You'll receive a remarkable 10,000 
> ’ word handbook —How to Remember 
Names and Faces — that gives you the secrets of professional 
memory experts. In the first five pages you'll learn one easy 
trick that will double your memory power — overnight. Soon 
your new “automatic memory” for names, faces, facts will 

win new friends, gain recognition on the job. 

As with each Progress Kit in the Program, a set of handy 
practice and application cards accompanies the memory hand- 
book to help you: “learn by doing.” Slip them into the pocket 
holder provided — for use in your spare moments. They've 
been scientifically planned to add a “real life’ dimension to 
self-instruction. 

Along with your memory training material — as an extra 
bonus to launch your own Personal Success Program — you 
will receive a complete self-evaluation Aptitude Test 


Will you invest 10¢ in your future? 


There's plenty of room for you “at the top.” Leaders are 
sought and welcomed more than ever in the business world 
today. To begin qualifying for the opportunities ahead, ac- 
cept the valuable introductory package offered by the Per- 
sonal Success Program for only 10¢. There is no obligation 
whatever — and no salesman will call. This is merely a 
“demonstration offer.” 

If you are delighted with your first kit and wish to continue 
with the Program, you will receive a new “Progress Kit’ each 
month, for which you will pay —not the many dollars 
charged by most “schools” — but only $1 plus small shipping 
cost. You stop whenever you like. Mail the coupon today. 
The Nelson Doubleday Personal Success Program, Garden 
City, New York 
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